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For those popular ‘‘ Adventure 
Story’’ shelves — 


ARCTIC PATROLS | 


Capt. William Campbell 


Boyhood’s prime favorites, the Mounties, come to life in 
this vivid account of the author’s actual experiences while 
in the service of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. More 
amazing, more thrilling, and more genuinely entertaining 
than any fiction are the author’s adventures and those of 
other brave Mounties while on duty in the frozen Arctic 
regions. Best of all, the book is sure to impress young 
readers with the splendid character of the Mounties and to 
set them up as ideals in cleanness of mind and body, in 
bravery, in honesty, and in loyalty which everybody should 
imitate. Readers of all ages will enjoy the straight-from-the- 
shoulder style Capt. Campbell uses to recount his experiences. 

$2.00 





For the amateur craftsman’s corner — 


DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


F. S. Crispin 


A completely revised, greatly enlarged edition of a dictionary which has 
become exceedingly popular among both amateur and professional crafts- 
men. It includes the most needed, most useful, and most modern terms 
employed in the trades—most of which are difficult to find or incompletedly 
defined in the ordinary dictionary. The first edition of DICTIONARY 
OF TECHNICAL TERMS was listed in the A.L.A. (February, 1930). $2.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
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OCTOBER 


(Continued from November Bulletin) 


Oct. 22. E. Phillips Oppenheim cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. The occasion 
was marked by the publication of Spies and 
Intrigues, his 139th published book. 


Oct. 25. At a celebration at Weimar, Ger- 
many, in honor of Book Week, Hans Johst, 
President of the Reich Chamber of Literature, 
announced that the German people will be 
compelled to read only the books of National 
Socialist authors. “Christian art was like- 
wise forced on its age with loving force,” he 
said, “and National Socialist books are the 
only books that will go to the people.” 


Oct. 26. A collection of books, articles, 
and letters belonging to Edgar Allan Poe, 
including the love letters he wrote to his 
cousin, Virginia Clemm, whom he married 
while she was still a schoolgirl, was presented 
to the Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore by 
Margaret Creston Carey. The collection, 
which contains more than two hundred items, 
was started by Judge Neilson Poe, a second 
cousin of the poet. 


Oct. 29. An action for $25,000 in damages 
brought by Sheldon W. Cheney, author and 
dramatic critic, against the publishing firm 
of Simon and Schuster charging that the 
anthology, Treasury of the Theater, which 
they published was based on a plan sub- 
mitted by him in 1929, was dismissed by 
Justice McCook of the Supreme Court in 
New York City. Attorneys for the defense 
brought into court 294 anthologies of plays, 
all subpoenaed from the public library, to 
prove that such anthologies lie in the public 
domain, a contention which the court sus- 
tained. 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1. George Slythe Street, examiner 
of plays in the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment, died in London at the age of 69. Altho 
the full responsibility of censorship is borne 
by the Lord Chamberlain the actual work 
is done by the play reader, a permanent 
official Mr. Street was the author of a 
number of books and plays. Among them 
are Minatures and Moods, The Autobiography 
of a Boy, Some Notes of a Struggling Genius, 
Great Friends, and his best known work, 
Ghosts of Piccadilly. 


Nov. 3. Gerald Gould, poet, essayist, novel- 
ist and former associate editor of the London 
Daily Herald, died in London. He was 
51 years old. His essays, many of them 
notable for their ironic wit, were published 
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EUGENE O'NEILL 
Awarded Nobe! Prize for Literature 


in a large number of magazines and news- 
papers. Among his works are Lyrics (1906), 
Poems (1911), Monogamy (1918), The Eng- 
lish Novel of Today (1924), The Future of 
Laughter (1929), and All About Women: 
Essays and Parodies (1931). 


Nov. 8. A London museum received from 
an anonymous American collector thirty-one 
previously unrevealed letters from Fanny 
Brawne, the sweetheart of John Keats, who 
is thought to have inspired most of-his poetry. 
Only one letter from Miss Brawne, whom 
Keats thought at times did not love him, had 
been known up to this time. 


Nov. 11. Harriet Monroe’s will, filed for 
probate today, establishes a $5000 foundation 
at the University of Chicago for the “ad- 
vancement and encouragement of poetry.” 
The estate is valued at $30,000. 


Nov. 11. Sir Edward German, whose light 
operas, such as Merrie England, made him 
one of the most popular British composers 
a generation ago, died at his London home 
after a long illness. For a time he was 
thought to be the one person likely to con- 
tinue the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition, but 
some of his later work did not meet with 
popular approval. Sir Edward also wrote 
music for Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, 


(Continued on page 234) 
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GUPTILL BOOKS ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


IBRARIANS have discovered during recent years that art books 
are in growing demand. Yet with far from generous budgets 
they have found themselves obliged to limit new acquisitions to 

volumes of broad appeal and long continued usefulness. 

It is partly because of this that the Guptill volumes here listed 
are enjoying such a phenomenal library sale. Instead of being de- 
signed to meet some special need of readers of a particular group, age, 
aim or state of progress, they are sufficiently general to appeal to 
almost every lover of art or the beautiful. While offering explicit 
and exhaustive instruction (for those who want it) in the whys and 
hows of representative drawing and painting in such media as water 
color and wash, pen and pencil, they at the same time present such 
a wealth of choice and varied reproductions of the work of many 
leading artists that almost anyone, young or old, enjoys looking 
through them. 

Because of this exceptionally broad appeal, they are not only ideal 
for ordinary library circulation and reference, but are splendid for 
many special purposes. They afford a correlative accompanyment to 
such art exhibits as are becoming more and more common to libraries 
(see pages 187-190, Wilson Bulletin for November), and are splendid 
prizes for library sponsored art contests. They are active “doers,” 
ever in demand. Never will they become “duds on the shelf”’. 


COLOR IN SKETCHING AND RENDERING 


Offers 350 pages, 9x12, crammed with pertinent text on theory, composition, 
technique, etc., with emphasis on water color. 195 large page plates (most of them in 
full color) by many prominent artists. 70 text illustrations. Chet; diagrams; exercises ; 
index. Handsomely bound in water-resisting fabric. $10.00 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK 


A sound and complete guide for the study of Pen and Ink in all its branches. Ex- 
haustive text; especially complete elementary instructions. Gallery of selected illustrations 
by prominent artists. Buildings, landscape, figures, magazine illustrations, decorations, etc., 
each with comments. 444 pages, 9 x 12; over 800 drawings. Bound in cloth. $8.50 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING IN PENCIL 


A thorough treatise, containing in its 200 pages, 9 x 12, a comprehensive text leading 


gradually from the first beginnings to advanced considerations. Every vital point illus- 
trated. Numerous drawings by many well-known artists, showing varied subject matter 
(landscape, street scenes, animals, still life, etc.) and handlings. Cloth bound. $5.00 


Send for Circular G describing books in full 


PENCIL POINTS LIBRARY 


e REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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234 Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, December 1936 
Current Library Favorites 

(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 

FICTION NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 262 1. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown...... 205 
2. Lloyd C. Douglas, White Banners...... 152 2. Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!.. 181 
3. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse........ 143 3. Marjorie Hillis, Live Alone and Like It 181 
4. Mazo De La Roche, Whiteoak Harvest.. 119 4. Abbe, Around the World in Eleven Years 166 
5. Aldous Huxley, Eyeless in Gaza........ 86 5. Heiser, An American Doctor’s Odyssey.. 161 
6. George Santayana, The Last Puritan.... 80 6. John Gunther, Inside Europe........... 93 
7. Mary Roberts Rinehart, The Doctor.... 72 7. N. Farson, The Way of a Transgressor.. 82 
8. W. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk 67 8. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion...... 51 
9. Sinclair Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here.. 60 9. Malvina Hoffman, Heads and Tales.... 27 
10. John Dos Passos, The Big Money...... 54 10. Ferdinand Lundberg, Imperial Hearst... 26 
CoMMENT: It is receiving approximately 


the same number of votes each mont 


Whiteoak Harvest, 
counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 


* Atlanta, 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Moines, Detroit, 


Indianap olis, Kansas City 


Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 





Gone with the Wind gives no sign of yielding up first place. 
i. White Banners, 

seems to have leaped from nowhere into sudden popularity, appearing in second place this month 
without having been previously mentioned on the list. 
‘Hoade and Tales, and Imperial Hearst. 


a yg oe 
(Mo.), 
Newark, New Orleans, oo York City, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, ‘ten Francisco, 


the new novel by Lloyd C. Douglas 
Other new arrivals on the current list are: 
First place on each library’s report 


Buffalo, 
Los Angeles, 


Cleveland, Dallas, 
Louisville, "Memphis 


Denver, Des 
Minneapolis, 








The Literary Calendar 
(Continued from page 230) 


Much Ado About Nothing, and King Henry 
VIII. 


Nov. 12. A program of literary exercises 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters commemorated 
the centenary of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
poet, novelist, and one time editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, who was born November 
11, 1836. At the same meeting tributes were 
paid to Childe Hassam, Edwin Howland 
Blashfield, and Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


Nov. 12. The Académie Francaise elected 
three new “Immortals.” They are Mer. 
George Grente, author of many volumes of 
religious works and biographies of important 
church figures, Jacques de Lacretelle, known 
in America thru the translation of his novel 
Silbermann but also the author of many other 
novels, and Admiral Marie Jean Lucien 
Lacaze, known not for his literary work but 
for his naval career. 


Nov. 12. The Nobel Prize in Literature 
was awarded to Eugene O'Neill. His play 
Mourning Becomes Electra will be presented 
in Stockholm at the time of the Nobel festival 
which marks the presentation of the awards. 


Nov. 15. During this week the Netherland- 
America Foundation observed the 400th an- 
niversary of the death of Desiderius Erasmus, 
humanist-philosopher and great Latin scholar, 
who died at Basel, Switzerland, on July 11, 


1536. The various ceremonies, which in- 
cluded a convocation of scholars at the Low 
Memorial Library at Columbia University on 
November 18, were broadcast to Erasmus’ 
native Holland by short wave radio. 


Nov. 15. Miss Agnes Christina Laut, au- 
thor, journalist and social worker, died at 
her home at Wassaic, New York. In addition 


to her eighteen books, which were principally 
biographies and historical works about North 
America, she wrote special newspaper articles 
and short stories and articles for magazines. 
Her first book, Lords of the North, was pub- 
lished in 1900. Among her better known 
books are Pathfinders of the West (1904), 
Through Unknown Southwest (1913), Ro- 
mance of the Rails (2 volumes, 1918), The 
Overland Trail (1929), and Pilgrims of the 
Santa Fe (1931). 


Nov. 18. Sir William Gilbert, librettist of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan light operas, and 
author, among many other things of the 
Bab Ballads was born one hundred years 
ago. The anniversary was observed on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In New York, on 
November 15, four hundred members of the 
American Gilbert and Sullivan Association 
gave a dinner to the D’Oyly Carte Gilbert 
and Sullivan Company, the English company 
at present at the Martin Beck Theatre. Sir 
Gerald Campbell, British Consul General, 
paid tribute to the company “for their splendid 
interpretation of Gilbert and Sullivan” and 
asserted that Gilbert’s work had done much to 
form a bond of good will and understanding 
between England and the United States. 








The 
Dickman Bookcharger 


Makes Charging A Pleasure and 
Eliminates Losses Completely 


but simplicity, ease of operation and 
absolute Seen are the character- 
istics which won for “Dickman Book- 
charger” its immediate acceptance as an 
indispensable gear in library machinery. 


Behind 
the Scenes 


Fair and Clear in the Home 
Edited by Dorothy Wells 
and Carol Biba $1.00 


A symposium on household 
employment. Employer- 
employee relationships in the 
home, from the home-maker's 
angle. 





You and I and the Movies 
Rose Terlin 

50 cents 

A close up of the social as- 
pects of the movies and their 
role in creating public and 
private opinion. 





Actual Demonstration or Illustrated 
Booklet Free on Request 


The catalogue of Lefco ; rary Supplies 
is a veritable —— of labor sav- 
ing devices, conveniences, necessities, 
etc. etc. Write for it at once. 


Library Efficiency Corporation 
Library Supplies and Equipment 
36 W. 20th Street New York City 


The Womans Press 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 

















AMERICAN LITERARY ANNUALS 
and GIFT BOOKS—1825-1865 


By RatpH THOMPSON 
300k Columnist The New York Times 
Postpaid $2.25 





183 pages Blue cloth 

This is the first full-length study of a hitherto 
neglected and most interesting phase of American 
literature and publishing. 

It explains the origin and character of the 
American gift book from the time of its inception 
thru the years when it truly flourished. It touches 
upon nearly all of the writers of the time as well 
as upon many of the artists and engravers. 


notated catalog, with biblio- 


Of special importance to : 
graphical details. There is 








antiquarians, dealers in and 
collectors of Americana, li- 
braries, and _ students of 
American literature, is an an- 





also a short bibliography of 
bibliographies of Foreign gift 
books followed by an ade- 
quate index. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
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Pamela 


N October 12 Pamela Travers, poet and 

author of the popular Mary Poppins 
books, landed in New York on her first visit 
to America. 

Miss Travers was born in 1906 in North 
Queensland, Australia, of Irish parents, and 
spent her childhood within sight of the great 
barrier reef which forms the locale of much 
of her earlier work. She was educated 
privately, specializing in dancing in which 
she learned all the intricacies of the Russian 
ballet. It was probably this which led her 
to choose a career on the stage when she 
arrived in England at seventeen years of age. 
She appeared in many different kinds of 
productions but ended up by playing almost 
exclusively in Shakespeare, interpreting such 
roles as Ophelia, Juliet, Viola, and Titania. 


From the age of seven she had been writ- 
ing plays, poems, and stories. She continued 
to write while appearing on the stage, and 
as her contributions were praised by editors 
of newspapers and magazines she finally 
decided to devote all her time to literary 
work. She went to Ireland and there met 
the late A. E. (George Russell) who encour- 
aged her by publishing her work in his paper 
The Statesman and who continued until his 
death to rank her as one of the more notable 
of the younger Irish poets. 

Mary Poppins was written in 1934 more to 
amuse herself than anything else. Miss 
Travers gives this account of the origin of 
this unusual character: 

“Not long ago I found myself left alone 
with two strange, rather solemn, children to 
amuse. We diligently, but not very enthusi- 
astically, played with every toy in the nursery. 
The afternoon was decidedly not being a 
success, more particularly as the boy-child 
with exasperating inconsequence insisted after 
tea on going into a corner and weeping for 
his grandmother whom, I heard later, he had 
always loathed and who had been dead six 
months. 

“To comfort him I said, brightly, ‘Listen! 
I’ve got an idea. I'll tell you a story.’ And 
suddenly as I said those ordinary and quite 
usual words, an old mood rose up in me; I 
felt the crash of wind and rain on a struggling 
wooden house, and, in spite of the sunny 
afternoon, it seemed to me that a soft im- 
penetratable darkness was everywhere. 

“What about?’ sobbed the  boy-child, 
slightly interested. The answer came involun- 
tarily—rose up unpremeditated and swift, like 
an exclamation. From where it came I know 
not. ‘About Mary Poppins,’ I said. And 
presently the adventures unrolled, slowly and 
quietly as the children listened, and each 
adventure had as its center a figure at once 
implacable and tender, stern and wise, terrible 
and loving. And later, still wondering where 
she came from, I wrote out the stories and 


made the book of Mary Poppins.” 


Travers 





PAMELA TRAVERS 


The story has been translated into Czech, 
German, Swedish, and Italian. Many schools 
have dramatized it, and Mortimer Browning 
composed a Mary Poppins Suite for Orchestra 

The adventures were continued in Mary 
Poppins Comes Back which was published in 
1935. Im the same year Miss Travers wrote 
Moscow Excursion, a description of a short 
journey to Russia. 

In England she lives in a thirteenth century 
cottage in Sussex, which has been the object 
of many pilgrimages. Journalists have written 
about it, archaeologists have examined it, a 
stage director has reproduced it for the back 
drop of a romantic play, and an American 
has tried to buy it for transportation to the 
Middle West. 





JANUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
The Shining Scabbard, by R. C. Hutchinson 
Farrar & Rinehart 
Literary Guild 
The Street of the Fishing Cat, by Jolan Foldes. 
Farrar & Rinehart 
Alternative choice: A New American History, 
by W. E. Woodward. Farrar & Rinehart 


Junior Literary Guild 


Ider boys: The Codfish Musket, by Agnes 
Danforth Hewes. Doubleday 

Older girls: Singing Sands, by Grace Moon. 
Doubleday 

Intermediate group: Afke’s Ten, by Marie 
Kiersted Pidgeon. Lippincott 

Primary group: Beppo, by Emma _ Brock 
Whitman 


Catholic Book C!ub—December choice 
The Well of English, by Blanche Mary Kelly. 
Harper 


Book Union—December choice 


America Today: a book of 100 prints, edited 
y the Artist’s Congress. Equinox Cooperative 
ress 

















The New 
REPUBLIC 


a weekly journal of opinion, is 
deservedly in the reading room 
of nearly every public and 
academic library. 


1. It expresses the left-pro- 
gressive position in political and 
economic thought. 


2. It is well edited, objective 
in tone, and responsible. 


3. Its audience includes the 
“key” people in every vocation: 
Supreme Court justices, Cabinet 
members, Senators, Congress- 
men, leaders of labor unions, 
writers, students, professional 
men and women. The New Re- 
public has been called the most 
influential periodical in America. 


4. Great care is taken in pre- 
paring its Book Department, and 
its criticisms of plays, moving 
pictures and the arts. 


5. It is especially concerned 
to maintain its reputation for 
suitability for library use. [!¢ 
publishes quarterly indexes, and 
is indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, the 
Book Review Digest, and the 
Dramatic Index. 


One year $5 Two years $8 


Canadian postage 50c Foreign Postage $1 








Canada 
Salutes You! 


SpeciAL OrFrer TO AMERICAN 


LIBRARIES: 
The Canadian Bookman for 
one year with any new $2 


book—Postpaid, for $2! 


Offer good to new subscribers 
only. Offer is made just to get 
acquainted. SpeEcIMEN Copy, 
10c.—U. S. stamps will do. 
Regular subscription rate 
$2 a year. 


THE CANADIAN BOOKMAN 


516 Yonge Street Toronto, Canada 














“IT use NEWS- 
WEEK to be sure 
that I have missed 
no vital happen- 
ing of the week.” 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President, Stanford 
University 


SUPPLY 
the DEMAND! 


At no time since the Great War has there 
been such keen general interest in the events of 
the world we live in. 





NEWS-WEEK 





As the result of this new world interest 
librarians everywhere are finding that NEWS.- 
WEEK’S impartiality, its accuracy, and its 
many pictures make NEWS-WEEK the most 
> after record of contemporary life in every 
field. 


NEWS-WEEK is indexed in both the Readers’ 
Guide and the Abridged Readers’ Guide. Send 
in your subscription today. A year's subscrip- 
tion costs only $4. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Heywood Broun 


LTHO he is a columnist, a novelist, and 

a dramatic critic, Heywood Broun pre- 
fers to be known as just a newspaperman. 
He was born in Brooklyn in 1888 and has 
always made New York City his home. His 
father was the founder and owner of a 
printing business which may account for 
Broun’s early liking for printer’s ink. As a 
boy he edited the school paper at Horace 
Mann School in New York and was prom- 
inent in football and basketball. From 1906 
to 1910 he was a student at Harvard but 
failed to graduate because of certain diffi- 
culties with elementary French. 

He began newspaper work as a reporter 
on the New York Morning Telegraph in 1908 
during the intervals when he was not attend- 
ing Harvard. In 1912 he joined the staff 
of the Tribune and soon graduated from 
re-write man to baseball reporter. Some of 
his experiences as a sports writer have crept 
into the pages of his novel The Boy Grew 
Older. When the dramatic critic of the 
Tribune died Broun took over that department 
and for eight years, first on the Tribune and 
then on the World, he reviewed plays. 

Broun came into his own when he started 
his column, “It Seems To Me,” in the World. 
From the first he has insisted on complete 
independence in writing the column. In 1927 
two of his articles on the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
were withheld from publication because Ralph 
Pulitzer contended that Broun had expressed 
himself “with the utmost extravagance” con- 
trary to the policy of the paper. Broun 
replied: “I contend that in a column headed 
‘It Seems To Me’ and signed Heywood 
Broun, it is Heywood Broun speaking and 
not the World.” Four months later he wrote 
an article for the Nation declaring that there 
were no truly liberal newspapers in New 
York City, and that the World, it seemed to 
him, approximated a standard of liberality 
but did not truly attain it. He was dismissed 
immediately, and very soon thereafter took 
his column to the Telegram which announced 
that his opinions were to be presented without 
regard to the paper’s editorial policy. A 
selection of the articles appearing in his 
column and in the Nation from 1925 to 1935 
was published under the title Jt Seems To Me. 

Broun has been described as “a huge, 
sprawling, ungainly figure of a man who 
rumbles his sulphuric sentiments in a pseudo- 
Arkansas drawl that belies his Brooklyn birth. 
His unpressed garments hang upon his moun- 
tainous frame as if they had been thrown at 
him. His tie is usually awry, his hair tousled. 
He calls himself lazy and looks it.” 

But the record shows that he is not lazy. 
In addition to several volumes of essays and 
comment, and his novels The Boy Grew Older 
and The Sun Field, he has written an ingen- 





HEYWOOD BROUN 


ious fairy tale called Gandle Follows His 
Nose. In 1918 he wrote With General Persh- 
ing and The American Forces, a record of 
his experiences as a correspondent with the 
A. E. F. Anthony Comstock, Roundsman 
of the Lord, which was written in collabora- 
tion with Margaret Leech, appeared in 1927, 
and Christians Only (with George Britt) in 
1931. 

He has appeared on the stage as a mon- 
ologist, and organized and staged a successful 
musical comedy, Shoot The Works. He 
lectured on the drama at Columbia long 
enough to discover that he was no lecturer. 
Lately he has devoted his spare time to the 
American Newspaper Guild, the newspaper- 
man’s union, which he founded and of which 
he is president. 

In 1930 he ran for Congress in the 17th 
New York District on the Socialist ticket. 
He put on a vigorous campaign which was 
managed by his wife, Ruth Hale, was arrested 
for taking part in a demonstration of picketing 
(he has been arrested three times for similar 
activities) and wept when he lost to Mrs. Ruth 
Pratt, the Republican candidate. 

Broun’s marriage to Miss Hale, a newspaper 
woman and president of the Lucy Stone 
League, took place in 1917. They had one 
son. Much publicity was given to the mar- 
riage because of Miss Hale’s insistence on 
the right to keep her own name, in which 
she had Broun’s eloquent backing. “A human 
being needs a name” was his argument. They 
were divorced amicably in 1933. Miss Hale 
died a year later, on September 18, 1934. 
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Painless Reorganization 
PUTTING A SMALL COLLEGE LIBRARY IN ORDER AT LOW COST 
By J. Periam Danton * 





LOWER READING ROOM, COLBY COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Before and After Reorganization 


T° many changes of librarian, too 
small a staff, too crowded quarters 
almost every small college library 
could set these words to its own music. 
One need only.add ““No money available 
for improvements” to make the Old Re- 
frain complete. In the summer of 1935, 


* Librarian, Temple University, Philadelphia. 


the library at Colby College was, owing 
to these factors, in bad need of drastic 
reorganization. An account of what was 
done there may offer a suggestion or two 
to other comrades in distress. 

A word first about the College. Colby 
is a typical small liberal arts institution. 
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It has a student body of about 600, a 
faculty of 45. Some of its buildings are 
almost as old as its traditions—which go 
back over a century—but the traditions 
are very much better than the buildings. 


In one of the latter, built in 1869, the 
library of 86,000 volumes is housed. 
From the point of view of administra- 
tion there are, in effect, almost two li- 
braries: a first floor reading room, with 
“reserve” desk, periodical indexes (back 
periodical files are shelved in the base- 
ment under this room), and the less 
frequently used classes of books (e.g. 
Dewey 100, 600, 700, and Maine docu- 
ments); a second floor reading room, 
containing: (1) the circulation desk and 
card catalog, (2) the reference collec- 
tion, (3) the file of current periodicals, 
(4) a stack section for literature and 
parts of biography and American his- 
tory. These rooms are connected only 
thru a passageway, politely termed the 
Librarian’s office, from which descends 
a stairway to the balcony surrounding 
the lower of the two rooms. 

The staff consisted of the librarian, 
assistant librarian, cataloger, and two 
half-time semi-professional workers, be- 
sides student assistants. Exclusive of 
appropriations for professional salaries, 
Library income was about $6,500. 


The sub-title of this paper promises 
above all that the reorganization to be 
described shall consist of processes which 
can be cheaply carried out. There is no 
doubt that this is the case, for the 
dollars and cents cost of what was done 
was practically nil. This was necessarily 
so, not merely because the library had 
no funds which it could use for this 
purpose, but, more important, because 
the college, with plans materializing for 
a splendid, entirely new campus, was, 
quite naturally, unwilling to sink more 
capital in old buildings. 

It is only fair, however, to say that 
some money was spent in a way which 
was important so far as effect upon reor- 
ganization was concerned. From that 
part of the library budget devoted to 
service, enough money was taken to pay 
for the employment of a half-time secre- 
tary to the librarian. This did not repre- 
sent an increase in total expenditure, but 
meant, of course, that there was less 
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money to spend for other purposes. Up 
to the period under consideration it had 
been necessary for the librarian and the 
assistant librarian to spend a great deal 
of time in typing letters and books lists, 
and in other work of a purely clerical 
nature, to the necessary exclusion of 
more important professional activities. 
The employment of a secretary was, 
therefore, a factor of incalculable im- 
portance in the amount of administra- 
tive reorganization accomplished. 


During the past six years the writer 
has had the opportunity of visiting 
some thirty-five or forty coilege libraries 
—good, bad and indifferent—in the east 
and middle west. The complaint most 
often heard from the librarians of these 
institutions was the lack of sufficient 
space, and yet, in most instances, the 
observer from the outside, coming fresh 
upon a given situation, would almost 
at once have seen opportunities for in- 
creasing the amount of space available. 
An unnecessarily large cloak room, a 
storeroom in the basement, a wall space 
occupied by pictures, an unused lobby, 
faculty offices or classrooms in the li 
brary building, are all potential sources 
of increased library space. And when it 
is remembered that two double-faced 
twelve-foot stack sections of seven 
shelves each will easily take care of 
2,352 volumes—the total annual acces 
sions of many a small library—it will be 
realized that little additional space is 
actually necessary to relieve, at least 
temporarily, an overcrowded condition. 

The library at Colby was a happy 
hunting ground in this respect. In the 
two reading rooms there were seven 
eight-foot statues, five busts on pedes- 
tals, and three very large plaster of 
Paris plaques. These objects of art 
made unusable for other purposes well 
over two hundred linear feet of wall 
space. The removal to a place of “‘safe- 
keeping” of these once artistic monu- 
ments gave the library a real breathing 
spell. The college treasurer was pre- 
vailed upon to lend the library the 
services of the college carpenter, and in 
the space formerly occupied by the 
statues and plaques, as well as in an 
unused portion of the basement, about 
three hundred linear feet of shelving 
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Before After 





Creating Library Space 


The removal of “once artistic monuments” from the two reading rooms at Colby 
College library made possible the erection of new shelving and the consolidation of the 
reference and current periodical collections. 
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were built (no cost to the library, though 
admittedly some cost to the college for 
labor and materials). The lack of space 
in the upper reading room had prevented 
any proper expansion or consolidation 
of the reference or current periodical 
collections; the latter in particular had 
so far outgrown its space that the file 
had had to be divided into four different 
alphabets located in three separate sec- 
tions of the library, The additional 
shelving made it possible to combine 
the file of current journals into one 
alphabet and one location, and the ref- 
erence collection was materially ex- 
panded by the transfer to it of im- 
portant works already in the library’s 
possession. 


Rearrangement of Periodicals 


The section of back periodicals, bound 
and unbound, shelved in the basement, 
had also suffered greatly, owing to over- 
crowding and lack of adequate staff. Ten 
students, turned over to the library un- 
der the provisions of the National Youth 
Administration, were set to work to 
bring order out of chaos. First of all, 
the whole file was placed in alphabetical 
order, a procedure which sounds ex- 
tremely simple, but which, as anyone 
who has had to do it knows, is a long 
and arduous process. It meant, in this 
instance, shifting each of some 20,000 
separate items at least once, and incor- 
porating into the collection (the addi- 
tional shelving made this possible) hun- 
dreds of individual items which for lack 
of space had been piled on the floor or 
placed double on the shelves. This work 
brought to light eight complete sets of 
which the library’s possession. was not 
even recorded; and the subsequent 
checking of the whole collection by title, 
volume, date, and issue revealed several 
hundred individual volumes or issues 
whose possession came as a pleasant 
surprise. The checklist which was after- 
wards made, and which might be termed 
the final fruit of all this labor, showing 
every journal which the library owned, 
proved immensely valuable not only to 
members of the staff, but also to students 
and faculty. (Total cost to the library: 
less than $5, for materials of various 
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kinds; cost to the Federal Government: 
about $200.) 

The activity just described had at 
least two further beneficial results. The 
first was that about 2,500 duplicate 
periodical items were found. The dis- 
posal of these brought the library some 
additional income and, by exchange, 
several score of volumes and issues 
needed to fill gaps in the files. This 
process of elimination necessarily brought 
about the second advantage, namely, 
further relief to overcrowded shelves. 


The experience with the periodical 
collection suggested that in a library 
which had grown over a period of a 
century there might be a considerable 
amount of other duplicate material which 
could advantageously be disposed of. 
Consequently, a corps of N. Y. A. stu- 
dents was set to work in the stacks, turn- 
ing down titles of which there was 
apparently more than one copy. About 
a thousand volumes of unclassified 
and uncataloged material were checked 
against the catalog to find whether the 
titles were already in the library. This 
work was foliowed up by a member 
of the professional staff and, in cases of 
doubt, the faculty was consulted about 
the necessity for keeping duplicate copies, 
older editions of revised works, and the 
like. Altogether, something like 2,500 
books were disposed of from this activ- 
ity. The total of books and periodicals 
was about 5,000 items, or approximately 
two tons of material, for which the li- 
brary received over $100 in cash, and 
forty or fifty volumes in exchange, in 
addition to the periodical issues received 
and already noted above. 

During the process of checking over 
the collection, particularly those parts 
which were neither cataloged nor classi- 
fied, a considerable number of valuable 
items were found. These included a 
manuscript copy of the verses of “Amer- 
ica,” signed and dated by the author; 
documents in the field of American his- 
tory signed by Abraham Lincoln, James 
Madison, James Monroe, Salmon P. 
Chase, and others; over fifty scarce 
pieces of early Maine printing; and 
first editions of the works of nearly all 
of the great group of nineteenth cen- 
tury American writers: Poe, Thoreau, 
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Emerson, Longfellow, Irving, Beecher. 
Where necessary, these items were re 
paired by an N. Y. A. assistant who had 
had some experience in the work, or 
were sent to the bindery for more ex 
pert and elaborate treatment, after 
which they were segregated in a Rare 
Book section. 

Records of various kinds which would 
be found in most libraries were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Four in par- 
ticular were inaugurated at almost no 
cost, with relatively little trouble, and, 
naturally enough, rapidly proved them- 
selves indispensable. There were an 
alphabetical card file of gifts and donors; 
a similar file of material at and material 
received from the bindery, showing the 
date sent, date returned, and cost; a cur- 
rent periodical checklist (of which 
there had been only a skeleton), giving 
the conventional items of source, cost, 
date of expiration of subscription, etc. ; 
and an alphabetical book order file, di- 
vided into three sections: first, a com- 
prehensive alphabetical file of all orders 
outstanding; second, a file by depart- 
ments with outstanding orders for each 
department arranged alphabetically ; and 
third, an aphabetical file of all orders 
received during the year. It may be 
mentioned that this multiple record was 
made possible without undue labor by 
means of a series of order slips, printed 
in triplicate, which gave complete bib- 
liographical information for the title. 
The only work which had to be done by 
hand was, therefore, the insertion of 
net cost and date received, which were 
placed on the order file slip when the 
latter was transferred from the “or- 
ders outstanding” file to the “orders re- 
ceived” file. These four files, especially 
the last two, are mentioned here obvi- 
ously not as innovations, but simply to 
show that it is possible to inaugurate 
and to keep up at least the most im- 
portant and useful records, even in li- 
braries with a very small staff. The 
value of such records in keeping the li- 
brary’s affairs straight, in answering 
questions from students, members of the 
faculty and administration, in keeping a 
check on costs and expenditures, in pre- 
paring the annual report, and in numer- 
ous other ways is, of course, inestimable. 


Near the beginning of the academic 
year the six local members of the Board 
of Trustees were invited to pay the li- 
brary a visit. The time was set and 
all accepted. They were shown why 
and in what way certain parts of the 
library needed reorganization, and above 
all they were shown verbally and graphi- 
cally the many ways in which the li- 
brary had been financially starved. It 
appeared quite evident that none of the 
members of the Board had previously 
had any real knowledge concerning the 
library, its needs or its potentialities. 
One of the visitors was a scholar in 
his own right, a second was formerly 
a teacher, and a third was a lawyer 
with a notable, well-organized profes- 
sional library of his own. These three 
in particular were shocked at the con- 
dition of the periodical collection and 
at the 1500 unbound volumes. It was 
not difficult for them to see that the 
most up-to-date, and frequently the 
most important, material to be found on 
any given subject would appear in cur- 
rent journals, that unbound journals 
could not be used with speed or effi- 
ciency, and that they were subject to 
loss, misplacement, and deterioration. 

The first tangible result of this visit 
was the appropriation, by the Board of 
Trustees, within a month or two, of 
$1,000 for binding (altho it was gener- 
ally believed that there was no money 
available for special expenditures of any 
kind!) So impressed were the members 
of the Board by this particular need 
that the special appropriation was re- 
peated for the next fiscal year. 

Other fruits have also come, some 
tangible and some intangible, but even 
upon the basis of the intangible ones 
alone, the new attitude toward, and 
understanding of, the library on the part 
of the Board of Trustees was so valu- 
able as to lead the writer to suggest a 
meeting of this sort for other needy li- 
braries. If the librarian knows what 
the library needs, why it needs it, how 
much it will cost; if he knows in what 
ways and with what benefits the services 
of the library can be extended; and if, 
finally, he will present his case fearlessly 
and clearly, any intelligent group of men 
and women is bound to listen. 








Microphotography for Smaller Libraries 
By M. Llewellyn Raney * 


F Gutenberg were tinkering around 

the corner and our foresight were 
a fraction as clear as our hindsight, 
would we not be an excited people? 
Well, a marvel like the printing press 
is shaping right under our noses. We 
had better get our eyes open. There is 
no telling where microphotography will 
land us. 

There will be books on film, for a 
certainty, and in 1937, too. You may 
turn a crank instead of leaves to find 
the desired word in a dictionary or tele- 
phone directory. Your newspaper file 
is pretty sure to be consulted that way, 
for the simple reason that there will be 
no other file to consult—the rest will 
have joined the dodo in dust. Wood- 
pulp was not built to keep. And _ be- 
sides, a newspaper run takes a lot of 
room. We may be entirely right that the 
day’s issue of a particular paper is far 
from distinction, yet it is the people’s 
only diary and another generation will 
find a cross section of it most inter- 
pretative of our time. By 1940 every 
library in America should have knocked 
at the door of its local press nor ceased 
knocking till its cabinets had been 
pledged an issue on film delivered regu- 
larly every month. 

This touches on the way even the 
smallest library may excell. Its unique 
opportunity is to capture the contempor- 
ary life of its own community and pre- 
serve it for the future. You may un- 
awares catch something that will set a 
world’s path to your door. The camera 
should be busy before the scene changes, 
whether the scene be view or record, 
just as significant voices should be 
saved. John Cotton Dana has shown 
how live a thing a museum can be and 
how happily married to a library. Ox 
slide, disc, and film, keep your town 
of today for tomorrow’s enjoying. You 
do not have to be a Rockefeller to re- 
store a Williamsburg if your stitch is 
taken in time. 

Preservation of local records, includ- 
ing newspapers, is then the local li- 


brary’s first duty as collector and in the 
discharge of this duty the miniature 
camera has now suddenly emerged as 
deus ex machina. This local collection 
is sui generis and snatches of it will be 
wanted by outsiders. How easy to save 
the distant borrower a trip and the user 
at home a disappointment by mailing a 
faithful transcript on a thin strip of 
cellulose he can call his own and, with 
a little projector’s magic, bring to life 
as from disappearing ink. 

And then when we get really organ- 
ized, we'll take the virtue out of Polon- 
ius’ advice, and everyone a borrower or 
a lender be. When for a cent a page 
you can get film copy of all the articles 
on a subject, the specialist can keep his 
mastery and live where it’s pleasant. 
Once more we can know the healing 
touch of earth, sun, and live air without 
losing the touch of live spirits, too. In 
the first year of its operation the Biblio- 
film Service in the Library of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture was called 
upon to shoot more than 300,000 pages, 
and this despite the fact that in 1935 
there was no reading machine for the 
purpose in the market and resort to 
makeshift devices was for. the time 
necessary. In this prospect of ulti- 
mately tapping universal resources lie the 
democracy of brains and the library’s 
consummate glory. 

The beauty of this arrangement is 
that an edition of even one is economi- 
cally feasible. You can make a single 
film copy for the price of a printed copy 
out of an edition of 2000, and it would 
take two million film pages to fill a cubic 
foot solid. 

Publication of books in film edition 
will be given marked impetus as soon 
as a satisfactory typewriter with right 
margin straight and printer’s font ap- 
pears. Experimentation is active at 
present and success is apt to be an- 
nounced at any time. Bibliofilm Service 
is already cffering science editors the 
chance to print abstracts and let the 


* Director, University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, IIl. 
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Service keep the complete manuscript 
for filming in full on demand. 

Clearly so promising an invention 
challenges the attention of every alert 
librarian. Before turning producer with 
a camera, however, one will want to 
know how to go about reading a film 
text that’s thrust in hand. 

The film is transparent. You would 
naturally say, Why not hold it up to a 
light and read it with a binocular, per- 
haps strapped on your head as they do 
at the race tracks? Inventors have 
played with that idea but are still 
baffled, though here and there one uses 
a microscope of low power, but this 
instrument is costly, unwieldy, and not 
easy on the eyes when used long. 

The way, then, is to set a light behind 
the film and throw the text on a screen. 
It is not quite so simple as that, of 
course. Between the lamp and the film 
must be set a lens to condense the light 
rays and play them intensively on the 
particular patch of film containing the 
page you want to read at the moment. 
Then, on the other side of the film must 
be set another lens to focus this tiny 
intense image in enlarged form on the 
chosen screen. 

But unless you do something more 
about it, you will have to darken the 
room as at the movies and sit some dis- 
tance from the screen. This clearly is 
generally not practicable, though such 
a method will with profit be employed 
in class instruction. The Society for 
Visual Education does a big business 
in such films and apparatus. The in- 
dividual reader, however, must be served, 
and served among other readers in an 
open reading room. 


The something more you must do in 
such a case is to let this reading device 
we call a projector carry its own little 
room, as a tortoise his house. This the 
inventors accomplish in either of two 
ways and they have a grand quarrel 
among themselves about the relative 
efficacy of their two methods. One of 
them builds a tallish box enclosed on 
all sides except the front. This gives 
a dim interior. The works are on the 
roof of the box and thru a hole in it 
the image is focussed on the floor of 
the box covered with a light screen of 


paper or metal. This is the opaque 
screen type of projector. 

The other inventor has a box, too, 
but not so large, and it is enclosed on 
all sides. One of these sides, facing the 
reader, is translucent. The interior of 
the box is lit up and the image played 
from within on the translucent side. 

Only experience will tell us whether 
both these schools are right in their 
claim. And we shall soon be knowing, 
for good types of both are being an- 
nounced now. The A. L. A. Committee 
on Photographic Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials will analyse and report 
in the Bulletin. 


But the designers are too busy with 
troubles in common to quarrel long. 
Photographers are not considerate of 
projector people. They set their lines 
both across and down film. So the 
designer must insert a twist to serve 
upright readers. -Again, they may re- 
duce the original a little or a lot. A 
little would be 8 to 1; a lot, two or three 
times as much. The latter is used in the 
case of a big job—big in length, like 
books, or big in format, like newspapers. 
Film needs saving in such cases and 
even 16 mm may be employed instead 
of the usual 35 mm. The projector 
that tries universality has a headache 
of it, and the bill is ours. There is, to 
be sure, an organization that thinks it 
is on the trail of a cheap way out. We 
are watching. 

Keep eyes on projectors, therefore, 
and leave cameras to the big boys, for 
the moment, unless you want to play 
with an Argus, including copying attach- 
ment no. 3 (sold by the Society for 
Visual Education, 327 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago), or a Bantam (Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester). 

All this needs visualization and visuali- 
zation will be had at the Midwinter meet- 
ings in Chicago, for there will be an 
illustrated session the first day at an 
opening in the program all can attend. 
A competent photographer will throw 
quite a party. And there will be a book 
there all will want to buy, whether they 
play with little Argus or big Recordak. 
Everybody is invited. The time, 1 Pp. m., 
Monday, December 28; the place, the 
Tower Room, at the Drake Hotel. 





Are Librarians People? 


(Eprror’s Nore—Under this heading we 
present three articles that view and analyze, 
from different perspectives, the personality 
and qualifications of librarians as a class. 
Specifically, the three main questions asked 
and, to some extent, answered by these ar- 


ticles are, in order: How do librarians com- 
pare with other people ?—What sort of person 
is the school librarian in the eyes of the stu- 
dents he serves?—What are the qualities 
judged essential for success in library work? 


Librarians Psychoanalyzed 
By William P. Tucker * 


OW do we compare with other people? 

This is a question we all might ask our- 
selves—and then try some scheme of self- 
measurement to determine our fortes and 
faults. 

Without in any way laying claim to special 
skills in psychology and psychiatry, the writer 
was interested in sliding the following scale 
over himself and the fellow-librarians of his 
acquaintance. (The table is adapted from 
Wright’s Getting Along With People). This 
scale allocates prevailing tendencies of the 
two general types of personalities, always 
keeping in mind the fact that types are not 
“pure.” Persons prevailingly extrovert have a 
greater or lesser number of introvert quali- 
ties, and vice versa. 

How do librarians measure up to the needs 
of librarianship in a rapidly changing social 
order? Apply the scale to yourself and your 


20. Not especially conscien- Very conscientious. 


_tious. ° 
21. Likely to act on im- Has a reason for 
pulse. every act. 


5. Not 


. Obeys orders well. 
. Not moody. 
. Inclined to be slip-shod 


and inaccurate. 
affected much by 


Resents orders. 
Has moody speils. 
Accurate and exact. 


In spurred on by 


praise. praise. 

26. Asks for help in solving Solves own problems 
problems. 

27. Accepts others words Inclined to be sus- 
and actions at face picious. 


value. 


28. Conservative in most Likely to be radical 
opinions. 
29. Sportsmanlike. Is a Is a poor loser. 


good loser. 


Checking the extrovert scale with personal 
observations, the writer would be inclined to 
make the following tentative generalizations: 


1. Librarians on the whole are of the intro- 
vert type. 
2. Extrovert items that they might profit- 





acquaintances. 
Extrovert Introvert 
1. Laughs readily. Does not. 


iss) 


ew 


> 


7. Inclined 


8. Makes friends easily. Does not. 

9. Careless about his per- Takes good care of 
sonal effects. them. 

10. Makes quick decisions. Vacillates and hesi- 

tates. 
11. Lets his decisions stand. Changes his mind 
often. 

12. Cares more for broad Is_ particular about 
outlines than for de- tiny details. 
tails. 

13. Is attracted by the op- Not especially so. 
posite sex. 

14. Is at ease before an Is not. 
audience. 

15. Rarely worries. Worries often. 

16. Doesn’t care much what Easily offended. 
people say of him. 

17. Would rather work with Works best alone. 
others about. : 

18. Interested in outdoor Interests are intellec- 
sports. t » 

19. Rarely indulges in idle Daydreams often. 


. Is_ considerate of your 


feelings. 


. Is rarely embarrassed. 
. Lends money readily. 
. Actions are quick. 

. Speaks fluently. 


1 to concede a 
point rather than 
argue it out. 


speculation. 


Speaks bluntly. 


Easily embarrassed. 
Inclined to be stingy. 
Relatively slow. 
Writes more fluently 
than he speaks. 
Likes to argue. 


ably cultivate are: 1, 5, 6, 10, 12, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18. 


3. This does not mean that snap-judgments 
should be encouraged, but that hyper- 
vacillation might well be decreased; not 
that details should be ignored, but that 
broad entities should get more serious 
attention; not that librarians should 
adopt an “I don’t care” attitude, but that 
they should be more sure of themselves 
when they have entered upon a well 
thought out course of action (even 
though it antagonizes certain elements in 
the community) ; not that they should be 
ultra-radical, but that they should be far 
better informed on rapidly changing so- 
cial trends and needs than most of them 
are (for after all, the etymology of the 
word radical is: “Of, pertaining to, or 
proceeding from the root. Hence; origi- 
nal; fundamental; thoro-going. . .”). 


4. Librarians increasingly need to become 
practical social psychologists, public rela- 
tions experts, and salesmen—selling their 
wares to the tax-giving body and the 


* Librarian, Ninth Corps Area, C.C.C., San Francisco. 
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general public. Leaders in these groups 
are preeminently hard-headed “practical” 
men of affairs—extroverts. Librarians 
must be statesmen to do the job success- 
fully. Therefore, they should cultivate 
the above-mentioned extrovert qualities, 
especially: 1, 5, 6, 10, 14, 17, 18. 


The writer has no intention of casting 


ul 
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aspersions upon the many good introvert 
qualities that in general characterize li- 
brarians. In fact, qualities of neither 
type are “good” or “bad” per se, but only 
more or less suitable for certain types of 


situations, 


These are personal judgments. 
will disagree with certain points. 


Doubtless 


many 


What Is It? 
By Richard James Hurley * 


| a short story by Fitz-James O’Brien en- 
titled “What was it?”, there is described 
a mysterious unseen being that struggles, is 
subdued, and finally dies without disclosing its 
true identity. In this “What is it?” I wish 
to write of another mysterious being whose 
identity has puzzled me for some time. What 
sort of person is the school librarian in the 
eyes of the students he serves? Is he a 
teacher, a librarian, a policeman, a supervisor, 
a custodian, a general information bureau, a 
dozen other things, a mixture of all or none? 
Our work is vitally affected by the capacity 
or capacities in which we appear to the stu- 
dents, for their attitudes condition our methods 
and results. Let us examine our position 
from the standpoint of the students, consider 
the reasons thereof and determine how we 
can remedy affairs. 

What are we in the eyes of our clientele? 
Last May I selected two groups that had 
known me best for the preceding ten months— 
my Library Council and my home-room. To 


them I gave a short questionnaire as follows: 
Check those phrases that best fit your idea of a 
school librarian. 


Study hall supervisor 

General information bureau 

Keeper of ink, pencils, paper, scissors, etc 

One whose job is to see that books, pamphlets, 
etc. are not stolen or lost 

A kind of policemen to keep order in the library 

Teacher of how to use the library 

Clerical worker, buys books, makes records, etc 

A teacher who specializes in library methods 

Somebody who is so busy he doesn’t get to 
know or help me 

A person who encourages me to read and pro- 
vides attractive books 

Supervisor of a kind of book storeroom 

A person interested in students aside from his 
job as librarian 

A special teacher who helps me use books, espe- 
cially reference books 

In what way does the librarian appeal to you 
as being different from a teacher? 


The seventeen Councillors who had worked 
with me during the past months viewed me 
as: 

VoTEs 
A person who encourages me to 


read and provides attractive books 15 
Teacher of how to use the library.. 14 


* School Librarian, Roslyn Heights, Long Island. 


A teacher who specializes in library 


methods .....+. sbbetsabtevess ,oe Ll 
A person interested in students aside 
from his job as librarian......... y 


A special teacher who helps me use 
books, especially reference books 9 

From their comments it appears that the 
librarian differs from the teacher in their con- 
ception as to personal relations to students, 
discipline and physical aspects of the room 
used. Six Councillors mentioned “get to know 
him better,” “understands you” and “personal 
interest.” Three said “No marks or home- 
work” and two added “library not conducted 
like a classroom” and “no crankiness or dis- 
cipline.” It would appear that to these senior 
high students, the librarian was a friend who 
encouraged them to read, aided them in the 
use of the library and made the library a 
friendly spot where school routines ceased to 
exist. This group came closest to a real 
understanding of the librarian’s position, 
mainly, I believe, because of personal contact 
in the working out of mutual problems. 


How did the junior high view me? The 
nineteen 8th graders thought of me as: 
VoTEs 
A special teacher who helps me use 
books, especially reference books.. 19 
Clerical worker, buys books, makes 
records, SOG. cecce Coesesosesecoce 19 
Teacher of how to use the library.. 18 
A person interested in students aside 
from his job as librarian......... 18 
One whose job is to see that books, 
pamphlets, etc. are not stolen, lost 16 
A kind of policeman to keep order 
in the library...... SS eee 16 
Study hall supervisor.............. 14 
Supervisor of a kind of book store- 
TOGME, o.eb.0k mo. OeHded Ke eehecopcees 13 
A teacher who specializes in library 
| RE aie ree a er 13 
Keeper of ink, pencils, paper, scis- 
OOK, MNS 6 rie deen R SAR eee sec ave 11 
Their comments again followed the lines of 
personal interest, discipline, and the physical 


room, with the addition of a strong interest 
in the clerical appearance of my work. Eight 
mentioned the absence of marks and tests. 
“A class teacher teaches you stuff you are 
supposed to know and you get marked and 
tests.” As to the room: “The teacher has the 
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pupils sit in seats all period but the librarian 
lets you sit where you want to. He doesn’t 
say like teachers do and say ‘look it up your- 
self,” “the library is a place to come that is 
quiet and you can do your work.” Three 
mentioned discipline as “don’t get heck and 
you don’t have to do much work.” Seven 
were impressed by the clerical aspects: “is 
different because he watches his books all the 
time,” “library is to be kept neat by the libra- 
rian,” “a teacher teaches, a librarian keeps the 
library in order.” Five had discovered a per- 
sonal interest. “Has more time to work with 
one person—can always be found,” “the libra- 
rian is willing to give all of the information 
he has,” “the librarian is different because he 
helps us get books even if he is busy he will 
help us.” 

Here the librarian appears more as a special 
teacher distinguished by certain clerical and 
housekeeping duties. They welcome the free- 
dom of the library and some have found the 
pleasure of mutual working out of problems 
with the librarian. The supervisor, policeman, 
custodian attitude seems dominant also among 
the junior high students. The school libra- 
rian must go out of his way to meet these 
youthful readers, to impress them with his 
desire both to lead and guide, to take them 
at the height of their reading interest and 
make intelligent library users of them. Seem- 
ingly, here the librarian has too many of the 
teacher’s attributes and is barnacled with too 
many other undesirable traits. The attitude 
of my homeroom I consider applicable in 
varying degrees to the 7-8-9th grades and that 
of the Library Council likewise to the 10-11- 
12th grades. 

Were these reactions peculiarly local? I 
examined the date of 800 questionnaires given 
in January 1936 to students in the high 
schools in Knoxville, Tennessee; the Judson 
School for boys at Phoenix, Arizona; the 
union school at Stratford in the Adirondacks 
and Troop 500, Boy Scouts, New York City; 
as well as Roslyn Junior-Senior High School 
on Long Island where the main survey was 
made. One section in this questionnaire read 
as follows: 

Check the items that have encouraged you 
to read: 
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1. parents --— 6. pals — 
2. teacher —— 7. club leader 

3. librarian —— 8. relatives — 
4. hobby — 9. club work 

5. friends —- 10. other —_—— 


In Stratford and Phoenix, the librarian 
ranked 8th in the list of 10, while Roslyn, 
Knoxville, and Troop 500 gave him 7th rank- 
ing; this for boys. The girls were a bit more 
generous, for Knoxville awarded him 6th 
place, but Roslyn and Stratford placed him 
7th. The teacher was uniformly given second 
place. Again, the junior high ranked the li- 
brarian higher than did the senior high stu- 
dents. As the person to lead and guide the 
reading of adolescents, the librarian seems to 
have fallen to low estate and the teacher 
given the mantle instead. In view of the 
ranking mentioned, just what is the librarian? 
I personally don’t know. 

What are the reasons for this confusion? 
We must consider such elements as: 


The personality of the librarian himself. 
* The physical library, furniture, light, decor 
ations, etc. 


om 


3. The pupil load, “mass production.”’ 

4. Method of study used—project, group, in 
dividual. 

5. Study-hall, reference-reading, conference 


rooms, etc. 
6. Materials available, books, magazines, pam- 
phliets, etc. 
The attitude of teachers, 
intendent, supervisor. 


“NI 


principal, super- 


8. The general attitudes, spirit, morale of the 
school body. 

9. The cultural climate of the school com 
munity. 


10. The Library Council or other student aid, 
its quantity and quality. 

The time allowed for library work 

Time required for teaching, 
of subjects. 


number and 


— 
Oo 


Each school has its own particular situation 
that demands laws unto itself. We must, to 
justify our rightful position in the eyes of 
the students, analyze the elements in our own 
situation, modify them as best we can, point 
out the evils and recommend remedies to 
those in control. It does not matter whether 
we are first a teacher or a librarian, a full- 
time, part-time or teacher-librarian. We must 
represent all those desirable attributes of the 
“creative” school librarian, for the students 
are our ultimate goal and they will decide 
“What is it?” 


Qualifications for Librarianship 


_ Report of the Committee on 
University _of Minnesota nay of 
Lorraine G. Benson, and Harry R 


HE class in Current Library Problems in 
the Division of Library Instruction at 
the University of Minnesota submitted the 
reports on Qualifications for librarianship 
which are summarized in this article. Each 
of the 21 students was requested to submit 


ualifications for Librarianship, class in Current Library Problems, 
ibrary Instruction. 
. Stritman; the supervisor was Frank K. Walter, University Librarian. 


The committee consisted of Helen L. Bennett, 


original material unaided by any written mat- 
ter on the subject. A statement as to the 
amount of previous training and experience 
was also required of each student. An infor- 
mal questionnaire was used in order to get an 
undirected response. Altho this resulted in 
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much overlapping and unsystematic arrange- 
ment of material, it gave us the sincere and 
relatively uninfluenced opinion of a group of 
prospective librarians as to the standards they 
must meet to be successful in their chosen 
vocation. 

The field covered is as follows: 


The qualities of a library executive. 
The qualities of a library assistant. 
The specific professional obligations to and 
relations between the following: 
a. The librarian and the community 
b. The librarian and the trustees. 
c. The librarian and the library staff 
d. The library staff and the community 
e. The library staff and the librarian. 


whine 


The first part of this report deals with the 
qualities essential to a library executive and 
to a library assistant. The wide range of 
qualities listed makes classification into groups 
of traits difficult. There were forty-two dif- 
ferent qualities considered desirable for a li- 
brary executive, and sixty-three for a library 
assistant. Each individual attaches a different 
shade of meaning to each term, and without 
a full definition of each term, the tabulators’ 
judgment, as a matter of necessity, comes to 
be an important factor. For the purpose of 
condensing the report and drawing general 
conclusions, six groups of traits were decided 
upon. The vote, on the general qualifications 
essential for library executive and for library 
assistant, resulted as follows: 


VOTES 
Qualifications Necessary for Execu- Assist- 
tive ant 
Personality traits............ 36 25 
General ability .............. 24 37 
Farsightedness and willingness 
2 ees 13 26 
Lo ed Rena» ahi ade 10 12 
Background and training..... 18 11 
Appearance and health....... 2 10 
In a study made at the University of 


Iowa,* Jackson E. Towne, supervisor of de- 

1Public Libraries 30:477 November 1935. 
cS gas Jackson E. Qualifications for librarian- 
partmental libraries, tried to find out what 
the directors of the different library schools 
considered important traits in a librarian. 
They are listed below in comparison with the 
rankings in the University class. If the trait 
was mentioned less than three times, no rank 
is given. 


Times 
Towne’s U. of M. Men- 
Rank Trait Rank tioned 
sepa ne wien od 1 
Le ae 4 7 
3. Executive ability ....... 3 8 
a. |) res “i 0 
SB. SMGRMOME .....cces 1 
6. Resourcefulness TS ie 0 
De EE SERRE EE nd « o.00 &e'0 6 1 11 
8. Take criticism? ........ 0 
J 0, (asa as PE eee 6 4 
DE SEP hic onbcscccduwes 6 4 


1 Public Libraries 30:477 November 1925. 
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This is the Minnesota rating of a librarian’s 
specific qualifications : 


Times 
Ran Trait (Librarians) Mentioned 
1. Diplomacy and tact ........... 11 
2. Be a trained librarian........ 9 
3. Administrative ability ......... 
4. Neatness and educational back- 
OCS: ec acasti.dcesensivsstacsens 7 tied 
5. Efficiency and broadmindedness 65 tied 
6. Courtesy and be observing...... 4 tied 


The library assistant was assigned a greater 
number of desirable qualities than the li- 
brary executive. Taking the sixty-three spe- 
cific traits listed, the following were listed 
over three times: 


Times 
Rank Trait (Assistants) Mentioned 
1, COUPSGIT qui bine tno s deco sesexices 9 
2. Tactful and diplomatic ........ § 
oo COBROUIEIE db pko enone ectades ces 8 
3. Neatness (personal appearance) r 
a0 «CO: THRE © bps cawade coves 7 
5. DRS © Rs ess Cbs Fase sedi ae 6 
I hed Ga ont Scbb cists cncces 6 
5. Ability to take criticism....... 5 
co} =RCOTORE Fa ee nc asd veensess 5 
6. Broad educational background.. 4 
WOMEN, - sawede was v8 64 ck Gdn ede ss 4 
Ability to keep up in library 
SORE SCR AGREE GAY DRA EE 460-3 
Ability to take and carry out 
QUE > a. Sax cdots i964 0e<d ee 4 
The heads of widely separated libraries 
rated traits “of successful circulation as- 
sistants,”* and the following table will show 
‘Library Journal 53:452. May 15,—etc. 


the differences in ranking assigned by this 


class. (Rank in University of Minnesota 
class given only for traits mentioned more 
than three times.) 
Times 
Men- 
Rank Trait (Assistants) U. of M. tioned 
Rank U. of M. 
5. ROO bcc edewad wwe ess 6 4 
2. Adaptability ....... 1 
B.S < Se.0 95S s.0%054' 40 000 1 9 
4. Dependability ........... 2 
5. Forcefulmess ............ 0 
6, TE Cad Fk heaee oe kasd ives i 1 
7. Imagination .......... % a 0 
8. Industriousness ......... a 1 
= ll SE Eee { 6 
20. - THR) Gna cc cuseess bs 1 
11. Interest in people ...... 5 5 
12. Interest in work ........ 6 1 


At a summer institute at the University of 
Chicago in 1929, a rating of traits was made. 
Accuracy and tact were given an equal rating 
and came first. This class rated tact second, 
and accuracy sixth. Courtesy and interest 
were given an equal rating for second place 
(Chicago). This class rated courtesy first 
and interest in people second. 

Unfortunately, the number of reports is 
not large enough to warrant drawing very 
definite conclusions; they do, however, show 
some significant trends. Altho both groups 
stressed personality traits, the stress is much 
greater in the case of students who have 
had training and experience. 


“Qualifications for librarianship.” 


. *Some of the traits given by the students probably could be put under this heading—e.g. Humble 
attitude, Progressive attitude, and Willingness to learn. 


* Library Journal 53:452. May 15, 1928. 


Traits of successful circulation assistants. 
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It will be noted that there are items that 
might be considered synonymous. These 
apparent duplications were detailed in order 
that the ultimate results of the survey might 
be based not so much on the writers’ inter- 
pretations as on the uninfluenced and original 
ideas of the contributors. 


Relationship of Staff to Librarian 
Trait or Obligation 


Cooperation Assistance 

Obedience Use ve 
Maintain harmony 

mengaes Ask librarian’s help 

Offer suggestions when necessary 

Loyalty Assume responsibility 


Relationship of Librarian to Staff 


Times ; 
Mentioned Trait or Obligation 
10. Proper exercise of executive duties 
Impartiality 
Cooperation ; 
Encouragement of staff's professional 
development 
Friendliness 
Helpfulness 
Open mindedness 
Responsibility for bettering conditions 
Understanding 
Maintain harmony 
Fairness in duty assignments 
Be impersonal 
Consultation with staff in solving of 
difficult problems 
Function as a link between staff and 
board 


PH PApepepegegomnongn mam 


Relationship Between Staff & Community 


Times 
Mentioned Trait or Obligation 
Staff to community: 

19. Service 

9. Courtesy 

8. Interest 
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Cooperation 
Pleasantness 
Professional knowledge 
Impartiality 

Respect 

Publicity 


Pho gogo om 


Relationship of Librarian to Community 


Times 
Mentioned Trait or Obligation 
13. Provide service 
12. Know the community 
10. Be democratic 
8. Cooperate 


7. Have interest in patrons’ reading 
habits 

5. Maintain contacts by means of pub- 
licity 


Develop civic and social contacts 
“Improve” the community 


ee OT 


Promote interest in library work 
Develop impartially the library's re- 
sources 


Develop himself professionally 

Provide an efficient economical admin- 
istration 

Be diplomatic 

Be humble 


eS ee 


Relationship Between Librarian 
Trustees 


Times 
Mentioned Trait or Obligation 


Librarian to trustees: 
14. Cooperation 
5. Respect 
Loyalty 
Suggestions 
Consideration 
Reports 
Confidence 
Ability 


es to librarian: 

Confidence 

Cooperation 

Independence 

Assistance 

Adequate compensation 
Promotion of public sentiment 


— 


Trust 


Krk mw be DO OO Lo te 


A Librarian in the Making 


I HAVE always stood in awe of a certain 
massive grey building called the library. 
Its pale green dome and the inscription 
“Rockford Public Library” spread over the 
door give this building a massive dignity. 
Suddenly one day this institution became my 
place of business. My title was “apprentice.” 

For a month I was “scheduled” to carry 
mountains of returned books to their places 
on the shelves, fearfully conscious of the 
fact that the sharp eyes of the assistant libra- 
rian were constantly in search of careless 
mistakes which would disrupt the whole 
Dewey decimal classification. As I hurried 
in and out of the stacks, earnestly attempting 
to appear self-assured and industrious, I half 
feared and half hoped that some trusting 
borrower would ask my help in finding a 
book. 

Before very long my fear began to give 
way to a feeling of usefulness—even of im- 
portance. I grew proud of the meager knowl- 
edge I’ had accumulated, and became sur- 
prisingly willing to approach a patron and 





offer my services. A sense of loyalty sprang 
up. I watched borrowers pass the desk 
almost hoping to catch some wretch carrying 
out a book that had not been charged. After 
all, this was my place of business, and I 
belonged here. Those very characteristics 
which I had previously accused librarians 
of having were growing in me. The early 
enthusiasm of my first job could be seen in 
everything I did. When asked for Harper’s 
Book of Antiques, I felt myself a true library 
assistant as I handed the inquirer Harper's 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 

Each day’s experience searching for indi- 
vidual reading needs, gave me insight into 
the vastness of this profession, and I was 
stimulated with a desire to become better 
acquainted with the many books of the Public 
Library. 

My own inexperience humbled me once 
more and renewed my desire to become a 
small part of the “world’s largest educational 
system.” 

CaRoL ‘WRIGHT 
- College StudentBeloit 

















Current Trends in Secondary School Libraries 
in California 
By C. F. Muncy * 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of second- 
ary school libraries in California has 
been undertaken as a joint project of the 
California State Department of Education and 
the School Library Association of California. 
The reporting schedules used for the as- 
sembling of data for the survey were dis- 
tributed during the month of March 1936, 
to 520 secondary schools of the state. Thus 
far, data have been received from 493, or 
approximately 95 per cent of the secondary 
schools of the state. The analysis of the 
data included in the survey is being directed 
by the author in cooperation with the Survey 
Committee of the School Library Association 
of California. 


The data summarized in the following 
tabulations were taken from one of the major 
divisions of the survey dealing with current 
educational trends affecting secondary school 
libraries. Each secondary school was re- 
quested to provide information in answer 
to the following questions: “What are the 
current educational trends in this school, look- 
ing toward the improvement of the program 
of studies? What changes are contemplated 
in the functioning of the library to accomplish 
the desired improvements in the program of 
studies? Your statement in reply to these 
questions should provide information con- 
cerning such current changes as: 


“1. Location of library in relation to study halls 
or classrooms. 


. Use of the library by students and faculty. 
Changes in library housing facilities. 

Changes in library personnel relationships, etc. 
. Changes in the school library budget. 

. Indicate others.” 


Data were received from a total of 343 
secondary schools in response to the questions 
listed immediately above. These schools are 
distributed in Table No. 1 according to size, 
based upon the number of students enrolled. 


It will be noted that data have been in- 
cluded for secondary schools in each of the 
three major size groups of the state. It 
should also be pointed out that these schools 
include junior high schools, senior high 
schools, 4-year high schools, and 6-year 
junior-senior high schools. Data for junior 
colleges were purposely omitted from this 
study since they will be included in a separate 
study to be published at a later date., 


Table No. 1 


SIZE-DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY? 
SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY 





~ Number 

Size * of school of schools 
DORON, t5b00040),5006deeedenen 94 
DERG MED 5500620 0eseasceseses 137 
EGGS GUE 6 Ci i ecies ccdgtecsdades 112 
BU EE -ceac des odas + oe 6 63 343 


1 Does not include junior colleges. 


“Small schools enroll from 0-299 stu- 
dents; medium schools, 300-999; large 
schools, 1000 and above. 


School Library Budgets Being Increased 


It is significant to note from the data 
presented in Table No. 2 that more than 
48 per cent of the secondary schools included 
in this study have reported increases in school 
library budgets for 1935-36 as compared with 
1934-35. The percentage of secondary schools 
reporting such increases varies depending 
upon the size of school. More than 
55 per cent of the small schools have received 
increases in funds available for school library 
services, while. 54.7 of the medium sized 
schools, and 36.6 per cent of the large schools 
have received similar increases. This trend 
seems especially significant since the rela- 
tive need for improved library facilities is 
usually greater in the small rural schools of 
the state. Table No. 2 indicates that the 
tendency to decrease expenditures for school 
library purposes is giving way to a statewide 
demand for better library facilities. Only 
11.9 of the secondary schools of the state 
reported decreases in library budgets for the 
year 1935-36. 


Table No. 2 


CURREME. TREND WITH RESPECT 
TO LIBRARY BUDGETS OF CALI- 
FORNIA — SCHOOLS, 


Percentage of 
schools reporting 


Size * of school Budget Budget 
increase decrease 
Small schools ......... 55.3 117 
Medium schools ;.;... 54.7 13.1 
Large schools ......... 36.6 10.7 
. 48.8 11. 


Total schools . 


® Does not include junior colleges. 


*Small schools enroll from 0-299 stu- 
dents; medium schools, 300-999; large 
schools, 1000 and above. ; 


* Assistant Chief, Diyision of Research, and Statistics, ‘California: State: Department of Education.’ 
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School Library Salaries Being Restored 


Altho it is evident from the data pre- 
sented in Table No. 3 that secondary 
school library salaries in California are not 
increasing to the same extent that total 
budgets for school library purposes are in- 
creasing, yet it is noteworthy that the trend 
is definitely toward the restoration of the 
salaries of school library staffs. This trend 
is indicated by the fact that more than 
18 per cent of the secondary schools reported 
salary increases for the school library staff, 
as compared with only 2.3 per cent of the 
schools reporting corresponding decreases. 
However, it will be noted that this tendency 
varies widely, depending upon the size of the 
school. Only 64 per cent of the smaller 
rural schools of the state have provided 
increases in the salaries of school library 
staff members. On the other hand, 28.5 
per cent of the medium sized schools and 
16.1 per cent of the large schools have pro- 
vided for the restoration of salaries of school 
library staff members. It should be pointed 
out that data included in Table No. 3 repre- 
sent total budget allocations for school library 
salaries, rather than the individual rates of 
salary of school librarians. 


Table No. 3 
CURRENT TREND WITH RESPECT TO 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SALARIES IN 


CALIFORNIA SECONDARY ® 
SCHOOLS, 1935-36 





Percentage of 
schools reporting 








Size * of school _ Salary Salary 
increases decreases 
Small schools .....020. 6.4 * 
edium schools ........ 28.5 2.2 
Large schoole ......<0.- 16.1 4.5 
winbtce 18.3 2.6 


Total schools 


5 Does not include junior colleges. 

*Small schools enroll from 0-299 stu- 
dents; medium schools, 300-999; large 
schools, 1000 and above. 


Trend is Toward Professionally Trained 
School Librarians 


While many of the secondary schools in 
California have not employed professionally 
trained librarians in past years, an increasing 
number of school administrators are recog- 
nizing the need for trained library personnel 
as a basis for a more adequate instructional 
programs, centered about the school library. 
During the past five years, many profes- 


sionally trained school librarians have found 
it necessary to seek other types of employ- 
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ment when they were faced with the dis- 
continuance of their services as school libra- 
rians. The data summarized in Table No. 4 
clearly indicate a reversal of this trend, as 
general economic conditions improve. Altho 
the relative numbers of secondary schools 
in which additional trained librarians were 
employed in 1935-36 is small, yet the per- 
centage of such schools (5.2 per cent) points 
to an unmistakable improvement when com- 
pared with the percentage (0.3 per cent) of 
schools which are still finding it necessary 
to discontinue the services of professionally 
trained librarians. Only in the smaller rural 
schools of the state is this latter tendency 
found at the present time. This trend varies 
depending upon the size of the school, as 
will be clearly indicated by an inspection of 
the data in Table No. 4. 


Table No. 4 


CURRENT TREND WITH RESPECT TO 
NUMBER OF PROFESSIONALLY 
TRAINED SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY ' 
SCHOOLS, 1935-36 


Percentage of 
schools reporting 








Size*® of school ~ Increase Decreas: 
Small echeole .......-065 53 1.1 
Medium schools ......... 2.9 ‘ 
Large schools .........0. 8.0 

Total schools ...... 5.2 0 


* Does not include junior colleges. 

®Small schools enroll from 0-299 stu 
dents; medium schools, 300-999; large 
schools, 1000 and above. 


Curricular Changes in Secondary Schools 
Require Improved Library Facilities 


The secondary schools of the state are 
undergoing major curricular reorganizations 
under the leadership of Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass, chief of the Division of Secondary 
Education of the California State Department 
of Education. The specific character of the 
reorganization varies somewhat, depending 
upon the type of school as well as the work- 
ing philosophy of education, of the chief 
administrative officers. However, the major 
emphases looking toward curricular reorgan- 
ization may be summarized under one or 
more of the following terms. In a majority 
of the schools of the state, the trend is toward 
a greater “integration” of the instructional 
program. In other schools, an attempt is 
being made to revise the curriculum around 
a “core” of basic courses. The third type of 
reorganization may be described as an attempt 
to provide for a “fusion” of the several 
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Table No. 5 
CURRENT TRENDS WITH RESPECT TO CURRICULAR CHANGES AFFECT- 





ING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY * 
SCHOOLS, 1935-36 
___ Percentage of schools reporting data 
Small Medium Large Total 
Type of curricular change schools schools schools schools 
School library to function with ‘“‘inte- 
grated” course of study .......... 10.6 19.0 25.0 18.6 
School library to function with ‘“‘core” 
PE |. seesscdsans odewen ve td 3.2 8.8 17.9 10.2 
School library to function with “fused” 
COOL. GUNG. i ccccddasidceeae ces ae 2.2 8.0 3.5 








® Does not include junior colleges. 








courses offered in the school. The one com- 
mon element in each of the three major 
attempts to reorganize and improve the 
secondary school curriculum, is the increased 
emphasis placed upon improved school library 
facilities. Many specific cases may be cited 
from data gathered in the survey indicating 
the increasing recognition of the importance 
of adequate school library service as a basis 
for reorganizing school curricula. The data 
presented in Table No. 5 indicate the trend in 
this respect. It is of importance to note 
that the percentage of school libraries func- 
tioning as a part of curricular reorganization 
programs increases in direct proportion to 
the size of the secondary school. Thus, 
10 per cent of the secondary school libraries 
in the small rural schools have called atten- 
tion to this significant trend, while 25 per cent 
of the large schools emphasize the increased 
importance placed upon adequate school li- 
brary facilities in the integration and im- 
provement of curricular offerings. 


Increased Library Services Required in 
Curricular Reorganization 


The reorganization of secondary school cur- 
ricula has emphasized the need for a num- 
ber of specific changes in school library pro- 
cedures. A summary of these trends will 
be found in Table No. 6. Modification in local 
school library regulations looking toward the 
increased student-use of library facilities was 
given as a most important trend in this re- 
spect. It is clearly evident from the many 
statements given to illustrate this trend that 
a genuine attempt is being made to reduce 
administrative routine which has been set 
up governing the student-use of school library 
resources. 

A second most important trend refers to a 
modification of local school regulations look- 
ing toward increased use of school library 
resources by faculty members. This trend 


is resulting in a much wider use of library 
materials in classroom instructional programs. 
Many school librarians emphasize the increase 
in use of library resources for “free reading” 
or “reading for leisure.” This trend is 
especially significant in many of the smaller 
schools of the state where the available 
library books were kept behind locked en- 
closures and available to students only after 
compliance with formal regulations. These 
conditions are giving way to the placing of 
library books on open shelves readily avail- 
able for the use of students. 

The purchase of school library reference 
materials and supplementary textbooks was 
one of the first items of school budgets to 
be curtailed during recent years. There is a 
noticeable reversal of this trend as indicated 
by the data presented in Table No. 6. In pro- 
portion to current increases in school library 
budgets, expenditures for library reference 
and supplementary textbook materials are 
likewise increasing. -This trend was noted 
by more than 27 per cent of all the schools 
included in the study. Recent nationwide 
emphasis upon the need to understand and 
appreciate current social and economic condi- 
tions has emphasized the demand for current 
instructional materials in school library col- 
lections. Altho this demand is only being 
met in part at the present time, yet the trend 
is definitely toward greater expenditures for 
current instructional materials in school libra- 
ries. One of the fundamental handicaps which 
has prevented greater use of school library 
materials, especially in the small secondary 
schools, has been the absence or inadequacy 
of the school library catalog. This need is 
today being recognized by an increasing num- 
ber of school librarians and every oppor- 
tunity for improvement is being used. In a 
number of instances, federal emergency funds 
have been set up to improve school library 
cataloging systems. The trend in this respect 
is definitely good, altho much work remains 
to be done. 
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School library regulations modified to in- 
facilities 
in- 

crease faculty-use of library facilities 
Greater student-use of library for “read- 


crease student-use of librar 


School library procedures modified to 


ing for leisure’ 


Increased demand for library reference 
 -aaai pees hse%' deesece 
Increased demand forcurrent instructional 
Pn ~. Gokce Meh eshed suk Gane 
Cataloguing of school library collections 
DT: necsShadecbuneeeseces ee 


* Does not include junior colleges. 


School Library Housing Facilities Enlarged 
to Meet New Demands for Services 


Many of the secondary schools of the state 
have the 
Federal government for use in school build- 
ing programs during the past three years. 
As a housing facilities for school 
libraries have been improved and enlarged 
in many secondary schools of the state. These 
improvements have ranged from the reor- 
school library layouts 
changes in existing buildings to entirely new 
buildings for school libraries. These changes 
in the physical facilities of school libraries 
must, of necessity, precede fundamental im- 
provements and expansion of school library 
service. These trends are indicated by the 
data given in Table No. 7. Again it is note- 
worthy to observe the relative percentage of 
small rural schools which report plans for 
improving housing facilities for school libra- 
ries. 


secured financial assistance from 


result, 


ganization of thru 


In summary, the information presented in 
the preceding tabulations point out unmistak- 
ably the major trends looking toward the 
improvement of library service in the second- 


Librarians, 
Table No. 6 


CURRENT TRENDS WITH RESPECT TO AMOUNT OF 
FACILITIES IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY ® SCHOOLS, 1935-36 





December 1936 





USE OF LIBRARY 





Percentage of schools reporting data 





Small Medium Large Total 
schools schools schools schools 
20.2 26.3 35.7 27.6 
12.8 20.4 32.1 22.1 
11.7 16.8 17.9 15.7 
38.3 24.8 21.4 27.3 
10.6 18.2 20.5 16.9 
9.6 7.3 3.6 6.7 





ary schools of the state. In this connection, 
it should be emphasized that these data have 
not attempted to present evidences of past 
development in school library services; rather 
they have emphasized the direction in which 
current plans are proceeding. The data can 
only be considered as a representative sample 
of the many significant changes now taking 
place in the school system which are difficult 
to describe and measure in objective terms. 
It is also true that significant changes are 
being made which are essentially 
character. These have obviously been omitted 
from the statewide summaries presented in 
the previous tabulations. 

California is engaged 
reorganization of its secondary school pro- 


local in 


in a fundamental 
gram of studies, which of necessity must be 
based upon more nearly adequate 
facilities and procedures. 
vey of secondary school libraries has martialed 
objective data as a basis for directing one 
of the major phases of the reorganization. 


library 
The statewide sur- 


It is planned to publish a report of the com- 
pleted survey as a publication of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education during 
the fall of 1936. 


Table No. 7 


CURRENT TRENDS WITH RESPECT TO CHANGES IN LIBRARY HOUSING 
FACILITIES IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY ™ SCHOOLS, 1935-36 











Percentage of schools reporting data 











! te F sai Small Medium Large Total 
Changes in library housing facilities schools schools schools schools 
Student-capacity of library increased 16.0 18.2 14.3 16.3 
Library housing facilities rearranged to 

improve use with classrooms ...... 14.9 12.4 10.7 12.5 
New library housing facilities being con- 

PE: Sheuivacen 6142 00bdebv6-00 10.6 11.7 9.8 10.8 


"™ Does not include junior colleges. 
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The Roving Eye 








[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Ortega’s Dilemma 


AST January in these columns I took 

issue with the Spanish philosopher José 
Ortega y Gasset for his address before the 
second International Library and Bibliographi- 
cal Congress at Madrid. That address, a por- 
tion of which was published in Wilson Bul- 
letin, under the title “Man Must Tame the 
Book,” appeared to me to be fascistic in ideol- 
ogy and designed to lead to the suppression of 
free cultural and creative activity. There are 
too many books, said Ortega—useless books, 
stupid books, dangerous books. For the good 
of society their production must be controlled. 
“Liberty,” he added, “was not meant to re- 


place common sense.” In an earlier work he 
diagnosed with alarm “the revolt of the 
masses. .. the vertical invasion of the bar- 


barians.” This was to him the ominous char- 
acteristic of the hour, “that the commonplace 
mind, knowing itself to be commonplace, has 
the assurance to proclaim the rights of the 
commonplace and to impose them wherever it 
will.” The primary barbarism of the mass, in 
Ortega’s eyes, was that it refused “to share 
existence with the enemy.” 


History is the great ironist. The hall of 
the librarians is empty in Madrid, where the 
guns orate and the ambassadors of death con- 
vene in the skies. The lecture, the beautiful 
dispassionate speech of the philosopher, is 
over. The news is of blood and the sharp 
agony of Spain. The book, too, is being tamed 
in a fashion. When Tolosa is captured by the 
rebels, they empty the public library of its 
contents and hold a great bonfire in the 
square. But Ortega is not with them. Forced 
to choose between “the vertical invasion of 
the barbarians” and the horizontal invasion of 
General Franco and his Moors, he casts his 
lot with the defenders of Madrid, finding 
common cause at last with workers, miners, 
and fishermen... the masses whose trucu- 
lence he had deplored. Pio Baroja is with 
him, the poet Antonio Machado, the novelist 
Ramén Gomez de la Serna, the young poet 
Rafael Alberti (released by peasants from the 
noose), and nearly all the other Spanish writ- 
ers known abroad. The most conspicuous ex- 
ception is Miguel de Unamuno, former revo- 
lutionary, now professor at the University of 
Salamanca, who has contributed 5000 pesetas 
to Franco’s army. 


* As we go to press, word comes that Ossietzky has been awarded The Nobel Peace Prize.—S.J.K. 


Knut Hamsun, Politician 


The foreign commentator of the New York 
Post reports the curious political adventures 
of Norway’s world-renowned writer, Knut 
Hamsun, now seventy-six years old. Recently 
Hamsun became a disciple of Hitler and dur- 
ing the past year has taken the stump for the 
“National Unity,” the Norwegian Nazi organ- 
ization. Many of his liberal countrymen were 
angered by his attack on one of Germany’s 
most famous prisoners, the militant pacifist 
Carl von Ossietzky, whom Hamsun called a 
traitor to his country.* Evidently Hamsun is— 
or was—a better novelist than he is a political 
campaigner, for only one Nazi vote, his own, 
was cast in his district. Hamsun’s wife and 
two sons voted for the Norwegian Labor 
party. 


The Technique of Taming 


From Germany comes the news that the 
book is to be subjected to still further taming. 
The president of the Reich Chamber of Lit- 
erature announces that henceforth only books 
by Nazi authors or in support of Nazi ideals 
may be placed on sale. Booksellers have been 
lax in permitting their customers to buy the 
books they want to read instead of the books 
that the Reich prescribes for them. Such 
“lukewarm” tradesmen will be eliminated, and 
the sale of approved books promoted with 
“loving force,” in order to effect “a revelation 
of our spirit.” The announcement concludes 
with a statement overflowing with “loving 
force” :—“Resistance will be broken with 
dynamite.” 


Library Trusteeship 


The first issue of PNLA Quarterly, “a 
Northwest journal of current library opinion,” 
published by the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, contains a stimulating discussion 
of the theory and responsibilities of public 
library trusteeship. The editor, Philip O. 
Keeney, contends that during the depression 
the library trustees, being almost exclusively 
representative of the larger municipal tax- 
payers, have been more concerned with reduc- 
ing taxes than with providing adequate sup- 
port for the library. “If trustees by appoint- 
ment have not faced the issues of depression 
as they directly concern the public library, is 
it not worth a decided effort on the part of 
library users and library workers to work for 
the change that would elect trustees who 
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might more truly represent the interests of 
the majority of the library clientele?” 


A similar plea is made by Roy Temple, who 
analyses the social composition of the library 
board of one of our large eastern city libra- 
ries, with the following results: clubs—the 
eighteen men belong to a total of 187 clubs, 
or an average of more than 10 each; occupa- 
tions—eight are lawyers, three bankers, and 
one each is architect, merchant, railway execu- 
tive, capitalist, churchman, educator, and mil- 
lionaire playboy” ; age—the average age is 6334 
years, with the following individual ages: 90, 
82, 84, 73, 69, 69, 69, 69, 64, 63, 58, 57, 55, 52, 
50, 45, 34, and one not given; “interlocking 
directorates”—the board members hold a total 
of 84 directorates in large banking-financial 
and industrial corporations, an average of 434 
directorships per board member. Mr. Temple 
concludes that “a library board should have at 
least a few members who are closer to and 
more representative of the interests of the 
‘layman’ than any of these men seem to be.” 

On the other hand, Jane Armstrong asserts 
that “the conservatism and prestige of trustees 
have acted as a guiding hand to insure the 
continuance of the sane and careful policies of 
library administration.” Since “the public li- 
braries receive their full support from taxa- 
tion... the first duty of all able librarians 
is to protect at all costs the interests of tax- 
payers.” 

Even, Miss Armstrong, if the cost is the 
closing of the library? 


The Price of Glory 


Armistice Day note—War medals, it is re- 
ported, are a drug on the market, and few 
pawnshops, second-hand dealers, and old gold 
and jewelry shops will buy them any more, 
altho they are offered in quantity by war 
veterans. “We don’t care where a guy got a 
medal or how he got it,” said a New York 
pawn dealer. “If it hasn’t got some kind of 
precious metal in it we won't lend a cent on 
ay 


New Member of the L.L.L. 


With some trepidation we admit to the 
membership rolls of the Liberal League of 
Librarians Leah R. Frisby, reference librarian 
of the University of Utah. “Your club,” 
writes Mrs. Frisby, “is the livest idea yet 
hatched in our ‘profession.’ And if you don't 
let me in, I'll bust your head with a good hard 
chunk of salt from our western Bonneville 
race track.” 


Our “feeler” on creative writing also elicited 
a “Satirical Interlude” by Mrs. Frisby, which 
we plan to use shortly. 




































This is one of a number of “creative” 
manuscripts that have arrived this month. It 
is a rather curious commentary on librarians, 
I think, that most of these manuscripts are 
satirical in tone, directed against the failings, 
foibles, and pretensions of the profession. 


Creative Librarians 


Dear S.J.K.: 

I read with interest your comments on li- 
brarians as writers in the October issue of 
the Wilson Bulletin. May I take the liberty 
of calling to your attention an article which | 
wrote in 1930 which was published in the July 
number of Libraries. This article is entitled 
“Portrait of the Librarian as Artist.” It was 
the first of its sort ever to appear. In this 
article I drew an exacting parallel of the 
failure of the library profession to produce as 
many or as brilliant creative minds as the 
other professions and sciences. It was a 
sharply rebuking article though its reception 
was very cordial, but as in the case of most 
such efforts plainly apathetic. In this article 
I made the following proposals: 


1. The appointment of a standing committee of 
A.L.A. to promote and aid the efforts of thos 
librarians doing creative work. 

The awarding of fellowships by the American 

Library Association, the Carnegie Corporation, 

and similar foundations, to librarians engaged 
in creative writing and scholarship. 

3. The granting of an award, or awards every 
a & the A.L.A. Such an award could be 
divided into three parts: 

a. For the best purely creative work don 
by a librarian. 

b. For the best book for children done by 
a librarian. 

c. For the best piece of scholarship done 
by a librarian. 

4. The securing, by the committee, of special 
attention a encouragement to librarians by 

publishers. 

The inclusion in all accredited library schools 

of a chair in Library History and Literature. 

6. The establishment of a magazine to be called, 
The Journal of Library Research, which would 
give to the profession a journal covering all 
important phases such as: library history, bib 
liography, literature, philosophy, classification, 
higher research, international cooperation in 
research, technical and psychological studies, 
printing, and rare books. Such a journal 
could be produced at one of the greater college 
libraries and its board of editors include the 
leading scholars in the profession today. This 
magazine would in no way conflict with the 
excellent work now carried on by the two 
major publications already existing and the 
projected Journal of Discussion. 


to 


wn 


These suggestions followed the radical con 
sideration of the role of the public library as 
something beyond that of merely store- 
keepers, albeit our stores are books. Of all 
the suggestions only one has so far come true. 
That, the suggestion of the founding of a 
magazine on library research. I do not know 
if the gentlemen who brought the Library 
Quarterly into birth were in any way in- 
fluenced by this suggestion. I wanted to call 


(Continued on page 287) 
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Who's Who and 


Wendell S. 


HE new edition of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica reveals another increase in the pro- 
portion of college graduates to the total num- 
ber of persons whose life sketches are in- 
cluded. Educational statistics in the new 
volume show that 74.73 per cent of the names 
are of persons who graduated from college, 
while an additional 11.83 per cent had attended 
college for a time. Better than 86 per cent 
had enjoyed the advantage of some college 
training before starting upon their life work. 
Commenting upon the selection of names in 
Who’s Who in America and the significance 
of data based upon the educational qualifica- 
tions of those in an earlier edition, the 
Nation’ remarked: “The basis of selection 
is as good as any which could be proposed, 
and is applied systematically enough to make 
the statistics based upon the book of real 
significance.” 

The latest figure—86 per cent of collegians 
in this study based upon the educational 
qualifications of the men and women in the 
1934-1935 edition—shows an appreciable in- 
crease over the corresponding 77 per cent 
of collegians reported in the 1922-1923 edi- 
tion,* and may be compared also with the 
73 per cent in the edition of 1916-1917 and 
the 70 per cent in the first study of this 
sort, found in the edition of 1910-1911. 

Several bases of judgment might be ap- 
plied to the American college, but, as Prentice 
and Kunkel have stated,* “undoubtedly the 
most reliable measure, as in most enterprises, 
is the quality of the product.” The objective 
of higher education is to prepare its best 
qualified recipients for outstanding service to 
their generation. 

Some types of service are of inestimable 
value but receive little recognition. The in- 
spiration of a real teacher who was himself 
little known off the campus has so enthused 
many a young man that he has achieved 
eminence in the world at large. Teachers 
derive a certain satisfaction even in being 
outstripped by their own best students! The 
late President Taft, in dedicating a great 
new building at Harvard, exclaimed: “These 
marble halls chide us unless we people them 
with teachers who set on fire the souls of 
young men.” 


* University of Oregon. 
1“Who Is Who?” Nation, Oct. 12, 1932. 


the College Man 


Brooks * 


That the teachers of Harvard have not 
fallen short of Taft’s ideal is evidenced by 
the large place held by Harvard graduates 
in the nation. At the recent tercentenary 
exercises, it was remarked that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is the fourth alumnus of Harvard 
to occupy the president’s chair. With 1,374 
graduates listed in Who’s Who, Harvard 
topped the column, leading Yale with 937 
and Princeton with 480, according to the 
study of Prentice and Kunkel already cited. 

In no selfish spirit of exaltation of Harvard 
over the achievements of the past three hun- 
dred years but with a forward look, President 
Conant generously welcomed the universities 
of the country in a united search for truth 
that America, a hundred years hence, may 
be glad for the existence of its institutions 
of higher learning. 

Only as college men show courage, each 
in his own sphere, to apply the newly found 
truth to the task in hand, will they prove 
true to the best traditions of Alma Mater. 
Only by courageous activity in service to this 
country will they prove worthy successors to 
the large recognition given college men in 
Who’s Who. 


Adult Education Aids 


The Board on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation offers three mimeographed bibliog- 
raphies (not regular A.L.A. publications) 
intended to help librarians who want reports 
of suggestive, practical experience in adult 
education fields: 

Adult education in the library's “era of 
deeper usefulness” by Mrs. Byrl J. Kellogg. 
(Reprinted from New York Libraries, May, 
1936) 7p. annotated. Postage 3c. 

Discussion groups, forums, and libraries; 
references to some interesting experiments. 
A brief list of a dozen selected annotated 
references. Free. 

Pamphlets and citizen education; some ref- 
erences to help the librarian. Seven selected 
articles. Free. 

Address A.L. A. headquarters. 


2 “Educational Statistics From Who’s Who in America,” Wendell S. Brooks, School and Society, 


Aug. 9, 1924 


2“The Colleges’ Contributions to Intellectual Leadership,” Donald B. Prentice and B. W. Kunkel, 


School and Society, Nov. 1, 1930 








[This monthly department, sponsored by 
the Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association, is concerned 
chiefly with reporting and integrating the 
activities of the younger librarians. Junior 
groups, discussion clubs, etc., are asked to 
send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual 
librarians pertaining to the work and welfare 
of library assistants are also welcome. Mate- 
rial submitted for publication in this depart- 
ment should preferably be addressed to the 
Round Table’s editorial representative and 
“coordinator”: Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 
c/o Pomona College Library, Claremont, 
California. ] 


The Chairman Speaking 


S this issue goes to press, leading events, 
as far as the Round Table Chairman is 
concerned, have grouped themselves about 
two all-absorbing issues: The Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table and its meeting at mid- 
winter in Chicago, December 28-30; and, 
what the young librarian ought to know—in 
order to pass the promotion examinations 
which are being held for the first time in some 
years at a certain large midwestern library. 
There are no promotions in sight but we 
take the exams, nevertheless, just in case. 
Denying firmly that these issues have be- 
come confused, may I ask, seriously, what 
ought the young librarian to know of his or 
her profession. Most of us who belong to 
the JMRT have been out of library school 
from one to ten years. We cannot all go to 
Chicago or Columbia or Michigan and do 
graduate library studying but would not many 
of us be interested in post-library-school edu- 
cational and professional study of an informal 
sort—something between the casual reading 
every few weeks of library periodicals and 
the serious, formal studying as carried on in 
the graduate school? This is one of the 
subjects which we hope will make good dis- 
cussion material at our midwinter meeting. 
We shall again open the conference ses- 
sions by having a JMRT breakfast, Monday 
morning, December 28. At this time we shall 
hear an informal conversation carried on by 
two members of the group, Charles Butler of 
A.L. A. headquarters and Richard Hart of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore—the 
subject matter to be an old favorite, the aims 
and organization of the Round Table. Later 
during the sessions there will be a business 
meeting at which time we shall discuss, among 
other things, the organization of the Round 
Table and any proposed changes; 





Junior Librarians Section 
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RUTH T. MANLOVE 
Chairman, JMRT 


perhaps by payment of annual dues 
by state groups; and the aforementioned in- 
formal post-library-school studying, as well 
as proposed projects to be carried on this 
spring and reports of work now in progress 

We sincerely hope that those who are unable 
to attend the meeting will send their ideas on 
these subjects to the chairman or to the secre- 
tary, Gilbert Cam, New York Public Library. 
We hope that as many as possible of the 
younger librarians will attend the Chicago 
meeting. 


support, 


RutH T. MANtLoveE, Chairman 
Junior Members Round Table 


District Secretaries Announced 


Six District Secretaries have been appointed 
by Ruth T. Manlove, chairman of the A.L.A 
Juniors, and their names are announced at 
this time: 


Central: 
Polly Post 
Canton Public Library 
Canton, Ohio 


East: 
Ruth Phillips 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Middlewest: 


Annadell Riley 


Northeast Branch Library 

Kansas City, 
Southeast: 

Geraldine Le May 

Norris Community Library 

Norris, Tennessee 


Missouri 
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Southwest: 
Ella V. Aldrich 
Louisiana State Library 
Baton Rouge, 


West: 

Rita M. McGrath 
Public Library 
Denver, Colorado 

Each district secretary will collect news 
from the various state Junior groups in her 
district, which in turn will be sent to the 
Coordinator for final compilation in Wilson 
Bulletin. 

A three-month rotating system will be fol- 
lowed for the remainder of the year, begin- 
ning with the January issue. Each District 
will in its turn be responsible for 1,000 words 
of news, including reports, projects and arti- 
cles, to constitute one-half of the content of 
the Junior Members Section each month. 
The following division will be used, with 
possible adjustments : 

cenuery Wilson Bulletin—Central, Southwest 

ebruary Wilson Bulletin—Middiewest, East 

March Wilson Bulletin—Southeast, West 

— Wilson Bulletin—Central, Southwest 


ay Wilson Bulletin—Middlewest, East 
June Wilson Bulletin—Southeast, West 


Library Information Leaflets Ready 


At last the JMRT’s prizewinning leaflets 
describing the use of the library are ready 
for publication. The contest, you will recall, 
was held last spring in collaboration with 
The H. W. Wilson Company, which awarded 
the cash prizes and is undertaking the publi- 
cation of the leaflets. These attractive and 
practical specimens of library publicity, based 
on the prizewinning contributions by Norma 
Olin Ireland, Marie D. Loizeaux, and Kenneth 
S. Tisdel, are entitled SOS in the Library, So 
This Is the Catalogue, and Time Savers: the 
Periodical Indexes. It is hoped that libra- 
rians will distribute them freely, and the price 
has been kept low enough to make this pos- 
sible (10 of one leaflet, or assorted, 35c, 50 of 
one leaflet, or assorted, 75c, 100 of one 
leaflet, or assorted, $1.00 postpaid—order from 
The Wilson Company). 


State Organization Reports 


Questionnaires, in the form of State Organ- 
ization reports, have been mailed by the Co- 
ordinator to all Chairmen of state Junior 
groups this month. These reports are for 
the purpose of.compiling up-to-date informa- 
tion-on all. such groups for the use of the 
AVL. A. officers,. District. Secretaries, and for 
a general summary report by ‘the: Coordinator. 

Information requested includes ‘name, date, 
and purpose of organization, names of new 
officers, whether or not the state has city 
Junior groups, constitution, type and number 
of meetings, age limit, dues, affiliation with 
state organization, number of members. Other 


questions include a request for a list of 
projects underway or completed, and the 
names of members suggested for aid in 
A. L.A. Junior research projects, speaking at 
conventions, ability to write articles for Wiil- 
son Bulletin. 


Any state chairman who has not received 
one of these questionnaires should get in touch 
with the Coordinator immediately for her 
copy; those who have not yet mailed in 
their questionnaires are requested to do so 
as soon as possible. 


Louisiana Elects New Officers 


Evelyn Stuart, librarian of the Behrman 
High School of New Orleans, is the new 
chairman of the Louisiana Junior Members. 
She will be assisted in her duties this year 
by Ruth Renaud, New Orleans Public Library, 
vice-chairman, and Mary Lussan, librarian of 
Jesuits High School, New Orleans, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Approximately 100 members comprise the 
active working group this year, which is 
directly connected with the Louisiana Library 
Association, 


Pennsylvania Activities 


The Pennsylvania Junior Members formally 
organized themselves into a Round Table at 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania Library As- 
sociation at Erie in October, 1935. In the dis- 
cussion of what constituted a junior member, 
it was decided to base eligibility on member- 
ship in P.L.A. and an age limit of 35. 

The following officers were elected: Mary 
Klove, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, 
chairman, and Betty Blakeslee, DuBois Public 
Library, secretary-treasurer. 

A resolution was passed favoring certifica- 
tion in Pennsylvania by the Junior Members 
of the state. It should be added that a plan 
of voluntary certification was put before the 
Association to be considered by Pennsylvania 
librarians this year and to be acted upon at 
the meeting next year. 

It was a surprise to some junior members 
that no resolution of protest against discrim- 
ination issued from the Richmond convention 
either in separate meetings or from the group 
as a whole. 

To lighten this moralizing, the Pennsylvania 
Junior Members offer a news item or so.- The 
state treasurer of P.L.A. for next year-is a 
Junior Member—and brutal in her methods 
of extracting dollars. Attention is called 
with pride to an article in the November 
English Journal (high school edition) on 
high school students’ and teachers’ readings, 
“Now Give us a Book to Read,” by Casin- 
dania P. Eaton, another Junior member. 
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At the second annual meeting, held in Oc- 
tober 1936, the same officers were reelected, in 
order to strengthen the organization at its 
beginning. The by-laws of the organization 
were voted on at this meeting, and the reso- 
lution on certification, made at the first meet- 
ing, was sent to the Pennsylvania Library 
Association and to the chairman of the cer- 
tification committee. 


Three New Junior Groups Organize 
Colorado 


At the Denver meeting of the Colorado 
Library Association this fall the Junior Mem- 
bers section of the Colorado Library Associa- 
tion was officially recognized. The plan of 
organizing a staff unit at the Denver Public 
Library was also discussed. 

We feel that we can accomplish a great 
deal here in the state. It is difficult to con- 
tact the people in outlying districts but we 
hope to talk to the school librarians when 
they meet here at a future date. 

Rita’ M. McGratu 
Secretary, Junior Members 
Colorado Library Association 


Illinois 


Sixty-five members of the Illinois Library 
Association met at Peoria recently to organ- 
ize a Junior Members group. The event took 
the form of a dinner, and among those who 
attended was Ruth T. Manlove, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Juniors, who assisted in the 
organization of the group. 


Vermont 


At the annual meeting of the Vermont Li- 
brary Association held in Rutland on Sep- 
tember 29, a group of nineteen young people 
met for luncheon and formed a Junior Mem- 
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bers Round Table. An enthusiastic discus- 
sion resulted and it was voted to organize 
with the immediate purpose of working with 
the Vermont Better Library Movement. 


The Vermont group wishes to be indenti- 
fied with other such state groups. 
Nita Hatt MILLer 
MarcGarRET E. Knicut, Co-chairmen 


Uncensored Thoughts. 
Reply to Jane Doe 


{An answer to the article “For the Defense” 
printed in the October Wilson Builetin. The name 
of the sender, as well as of the library with which 
she is connected, has been deleted. Perhaps other 
readers are in similar positions and can appreciate 
the situation of Jane Doe, II. What remedies or 
suggestions can you offer?—N.O.I.] 


Dear Editor: 

My name and station are so much like Jane 
Doe’s in the letter “For the Defense” printed 
in your department of Wilson’s October Bul- 
letin, I feel I must write and thank you for it. 

No, Jane is even better equipped than I, 
as I have had no formal library education. 
My only library training has been under one 
not a graduate librarian but having much 
knowledge of books, much charm and courtesy, 
and a great desire to help. 

Our salaries are much smaller than Jane’s 
Our library, , is situated 
in a small town with few library-minded 
people. Most of these people will not see 
that the word “Free” is reciprocal, free books, 
free gifts. We must depend entirely on gifts 
for expenses. 

But we love our work and are here to servé 
until our library becomes rich and replaces 
us with graduate librarians. 

Very sincerely yours, 
“JANE Doe, II” 





THE LIBRARY GROUP OF SEATTLE 


An open forum for the discussion and study of problems affecting the 
relationship of the Library and the Librarian to the contemporary world. 


SB Syew: completion of this organization’s first 

year provides an excellent opportunity 
for a review of its activities. What has been 
accomplished? To what extent have its 
primary objectives been achieved? What are 
its future plans? What are individuals get- 
ting out of their membership? These are 
pertinent questions and ones we shall en- 
deavor to answer, in the belief that such 
information will prove of interest and value 
to librarians, especially to junior librarians. 


A brief factual review of the work of the 
group during the past year appeared in the 
April number of the Wilson Bulletin in the 
form of a letter from Eleanor Harmon, then 
secretary, and now president, of the Group. 
We hope that a more detailed analysis of the 
work will be of value to similar groups 
already organized or planned. 

The Discussion Group is not the sole in- 
stance of collective activity among Seattle 
librarians. Preceded by the King County 
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Library Survey Committee its founding was 
almost immediately followed by the formation 
of staff associations in the Seattle Public 
Library and the University of Washington. 
With minor modifications all these organiza- 
tions were motivated by a common desire— 
that of junior librarians to secure greater 
professional inspiration and achieve a wider 
realization of professional responsibilities than 
that acquired thru routine duties. 


It is recognized that during the depression 
library assistants have been increasingly sub- 
merged in time-consuming clerical duties. All 
too frequently the result is a decline of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm. This is particularly true 
of younger librarians. The routine assign- 
ments which held their interest on first enter- 
ing the field have, thru familiarity, become 
stiflingly monotonous. The immediate future 
holds no promise of amelioration. Usually 
little, if any, attempt is made to provide an 
atmosphere calculated to promote and encour- 
age the retention and further growth of pro- 
fessional idealism. Sometimes even under 
favorable conditions the detail work of a 
particular position will absorb the individual 
to the exclusion of wider interests. In many 
positions library school graduates find that 
the opportunities for establishing wider pro- 
fessional contacts are entirely lacking. Yet 
these contacts are essential if they are to 
retain and develop their initial idealism and 
enthusiasm. 

It was the realization of these and kindred 
facts that prompted the younger librarians of 
Seattle to voluntary professional activity dur- 
ing the past two years. Aware of the neces- 
sity for stimulating their professional inter- 
est they sought for methods by which they 
might work collectively for conditions more 
favorable to the realization of their objec- 
tives. The Library Discussion Group is one 
phase of this activity. 

The idea of such a group had its inception 
at the annual banquet of the University of 
Washington Library School Alumni Associa- 
tion held in May 1935. A symposium on the 
question “The Library in this changing 
world,” was followed by an open discussion 
which was so enthusiastically received that it 
was suggested similar meetings be arranged 
for the future. The newly elected officers 
of the Alumni Association favored the sug- 
gestion and in June 1935 they called the 
first meeting of what eventually became the 
Library Discussion Group. 

The organization of the Group is very in- 
formal, if in fact it can be said to have any 
organization at all. Membership consists in 
attending discussions and is open toll. 
Naturally the majority of participants come 
from the University of Washington and 


Seattle Public Libraries but librarians from 
nearby cities together with school librarians 
and students attending library school are also 
included. While emphasis is laid on the 
participation of junior librarians, membership 
is by no means confined to them. From the 
first the interest and active cooperation of 
experienced librarians has been successfully 
enlisted. It is noteworthy that this varied 
membership, embracing as it does differing 
points of view, has in no way interfered with 
free discussion and has in fact been largely 
responsible for the success of the group. The 
officers of the Alumni Association serve as 
an Executive Board for the Discussion Group. 
However, provision has been made for the 
representation of non-members of the Alumni 
Association on the board. 

There are no dues attached to membership. 
Expenses incidental to the Group’s activities 
are defrayed by an occasional collection. 


Meetings are held monthly with a dinner 
preceding the discussion. In the selection of 
topics, emphasis has been laid, not on the 
technical aspects of library work, but on the 
importance and necessity of adequate libraries 
and the place of librarianship in modern 
society. For example, among subjects dis- 
cussed during the past year were the follow- 
ing : 


Unionization of library workers 

Civil service for librarians 

Staff associations 

The librarian and the regional library associations 

Friends-of-the-library movements 

Modern trends in education and their relation to 
the library 

Professional versus clerical work 

Social insurance 

State aid 


It is realized that a full comprehension of 
these vital issues is of utmost importance to 
the young librarian. To quote one of the 
younger members of the group: “We could 
not, even if we so desired, shut ourselves up 
in an ivory tower of technical proficiency 
insulated from the varied problems that face 
the rest of the world. We must view the 
library as an institution vitally related to 
the social, political and economic world of 
which it is a part. Furthermore we must 
bring the public to this same realization. 
Only thus, thru public demand, will the 
inadequately served areas of the country 
secure the library service they need and 
should have. Incidentally, in such extended 
service lies the solution to the problem of 
surplus library school graduates.” 

Signed 
BARBARA FALKOFF 
Martin Lorrus 
MARGUERITA McDONALD 
MARGARET MARSTON 
MARGARET VILLENEUVE 








The Booklist Forum 


Edited by the Booklist Forum Editorial Committee Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 


COOPERATIVE ART BOOKLISTS 


DEFINITE contribution to the cause 

of cooperative preparation and distribu- 
tion of booklists is being made with the 
series of Art Booklists being prepared in the 
Fine Arts Department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore. 

The cooperation is twofold. First, in the 
preparation of the lists. Tentative selections 
for each list are made and descriptive notes 
compiled at the library. The list is then 
mimeographed and sent to a large number of 
specialists in the subject it covers, who are 
asked to vote + or — on each book and 
to comment fully and freely on both the 
selection of titles and the notes. Sometimes 
their comments are free indeed! The votes 
and the comments are carefully weighed and 
compared and the list itself then revised and 
printed. 


All this work would not be justified if the 
lists were to be used in only one library. They 
are however intended for national distribution 
thru museums and libraries of all sizes. They 
are carefully planned to be generally useful; 
out of print books are never included unless 
they are indispensable, and more expensive 
books are excluded or relegated to footnotes 
unless they, too, are quite essential. The lists, 
aimed at the casual museum visitor, are 
popular in tone; but they nevertheless usually 
point the way to the more scholarly and the 
more advanced books. So it is hoped that 
even quite small libraries and museums will 
be able to use them. Institutions ordering 
three hundred or more copies may have them 
imprinted with their own name. Smaller 
quantities are supplied with a general im- 
print, which reads: “Art Booklist No. —. 
One of a Series Distributed Cooperatively by 
Libraries and Museums, 1936.” Sample copies 
and a schedule of prices for quantity orders 
will be sent to any library requesting them; 
address Mrs. Elsa B. Clark, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. The lists already issued are men- 
tioned below and single copies may be ordered 
as usual from the Vertical File Service. 

In their format and general appearance the 
lists so far issued are uniform. Four or six 
pages in length (longer and shorter lists will 
be issued), they are now available in colored 
paper of good quality, and are illustrated 


* This project, appearing re 
bers Round Table. Cheloman o 


with a black and white cut on the title page. 
There is a two or three hundred word intro- 
duction, intended to whet the reader’s appe- 
tite. Titles are classified, and are arranged 
usually in order of difficulty, or in logical 
order for reading. Collections of illustrations 
are often mentioned separately. 

Twelve lists have already been issued, and 
others will follow at frequent intervals until 
there are perhaps fifty in the series. They 
will be kept up to date by frequent revision 
and reprinting. As the project develops and 
outlets for cooperative distribution are estab- 
lished, it may become possible to issue special 
lists in connection with important events in 
the art world, as for example the Van Gogh 
exhibition which has been seen by hundreds 
of thousands of people, or the black and white 
show, AMERICA, 1936, being exhibited 
simultaneously this fall in fifty cities by the 
American Artists’ Congress. Thus the art 
booklist project will explore the possibilities 
of cooperative work on booklists, and after 
it has been in operation a few years we should 
know a great deal more about the problems 
and their solution than we do now. Perhaps 
the next step forward in our effort to give 
more effective reading guidance will come 
when numerous libraries take responsibility 
for providing lists, each in some special field 
or for some special group, keeping them up 
to date and making them available to all 
libraries. 


Instructions to Libraries 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical File 
Service of The H. W. Wilson Company unless other- 
wise stated. Most lists are free except for postage 
and therefore the only charge necessary is for mail- 
ing and handling. Since the supply a any one list 
may be limited, special arrangements will be made 
for orders for more than one copy. 

The 48 lists included this month are available for 
$1.00 when ordered as a set. 

New booklists will be described in the Forum as 
soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Elizabeth Hesser, Booklist 
Forum itorial Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid 
to The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service. 
(As yet we cannot tell whether this number will be 
sufficient to fill orders.) Do not neglect to inform 
the Committee and The Wilson ompany as to 
whether the lists are free except for postage, or 
priced. 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing 
house for information on lists available or in 
progress. Samples of lists, even if not available 
for listing in the Forum, are desired; mark such 
lists clearly “Not available for distribution.” Ad- 
dress inquiries to Thurston Taylor, Chairman, Book- 
list Forum Editorial Committee. 


larly in Wilson Bulletin, is sponsored by the Baltimore Junior Mem- 
committee is Thurston Taylor, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Modern architecture, a list of books. (Art 
sees no 10) 6p ‘36 Enoch Pratt free lib 


c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. 
ART, Persian 
Persian art, a list of books. (Art booklist 
no 3) 6p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. 
ART, Gothic 
Gothie spirit in architecture and sculpture. 
‘Art booklist no 5) 6p '36 Enoch Pratt free 
c 


One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. 
ART, Ancient 
Greek and Roman art, a list of books. (Art 
— no 4) 6p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 
Cc 


One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. 
ART, Chinese 
Chinese art, a list of books. (Art booklist 
no 2) 6p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. 
ARTS and crafts 
Medieval craftsman. (Art booklist no 6) 6p 
"36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. Includes, in addition to 
general books, ivory and wood carving, 
goldsmithing and other metal work, enamels, 
mosaics, stained glass, illumination and 
weaving. 
ARCHEOLOGY 
Buried history, a list of books on archeology. 
(Art booklist no 1) 6p ‘'36 Enoch Pratt 
free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. This list emphasizes classi- 
eal archeology, although it includes a few 
books on ancient America; a later list will 
deal more fully with that phase of the 
subject. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Period Biographies. No 1-6. each 12p °35 
Enoch Pratt free lib 
No 1. Biographies of ancient times, prepared 
by Susannah Rucker. 2c 
No 2. Biographies of the middle ages, pre- 
pared by Anna Lee Worthington. 2c 
No 3. The awakening world: biographies of 
the 16th century, prepared by Lila Porcher 


c 

No 4. The world in conflict: biographies of 
the 17th century, prepared by Edna G. 
Moore. 2c 

No 5. The age of contrast: biographies of 
ag 18th century, prepared by Edith Bond. 


No “6. The age of freedom: biographies of 
the nineteenth century, prepared by Eliza- 
beth Baer. 2c 
These period biographies are excellent 
guides for the person who wishes to con- 
nect history with the study of men and 
women who make it. Careful research was 
done on the important movements in his- 
tory; all the biographies were carefully 
weighed and evaluated. The lists are peri- 
odically revised. 
BOOKS and reading 
Recent books for summer reading, comp by 
Laura McDowell & Florence Boochever. 
(The Bridge Julv-August 1936) 6p °'36 Al- 
bany public lib 2c 
A general reading list of 57 recent books, 
including biography, travel, drama, poetry, 
humor and fiction. The first page is de- 
voted to a selected bibliography of books 
by and about Bret Harte. The list as a 
whole has a wide reading appeal and the 
annotations are well done 
CHILD study 
Books for parents, comp by Flora L. Sher- 
man. (The Bridge September, 1936) 4p ‘36 
Albany public lib 2c 
An annotated list of 28 new titles on 
childhood and family relationships to sup- 
plement the list of September, 1934, listed 
last month. Contains also a 3p. article on 


“Parent education in the Albany public 
library,’’ by Elizabeth M. Smith. 

Parents and children. 6p °'35 Long Beach 
public lib 2c 
Lists 56 titles under 5 broad subjects; 
alphabetical by author under each subject. 
Not annotated. Gives Dewey classification 
numbers. Mimeographed. 

CITY planning 

> 4 beautiful. 4p nd Long Beach public lib 

c 


Prepared for the Beautification Commit- 
tee, Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
and probably distributed by them. Com- 
bines architecture, town planning and 
gardening in an unusual way. Mimeographed. 

DRAWING 

Pencil drawing, a list of books. (Art book- 
list no 12) 4p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 

One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. 
plement the list of September, 1934, listed 
last month, Contains also a 3p. article on 

ENGLISH literature 

References on teaching some of the English 
classics, comp by Anne B. Cridlebaugh. 
lip "36 N J State teachers coll lic 

An annotated list of books, magazine 
articles and pamphlets helpful in the teach- 
ing of Addison, Burke, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Hawthorne, Homer, Macaulay, Mil- 
ton, Scott and Shakespeare. Exact page 
references are given for books dealing with 
more than one of the authors. Mime- 
ographed. 

FAMILY 

a ge J relations. 4p ‘35 Long Beach public 
i c 

Lists 41 titles on the history and prob- 
lems of the family, marriage, and parent- 
child relationships. Not annotated. Gives 
Dewey classification numbers. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

FICTION 

Family pictured in fiction. 4p '35 Long Beach 
public lib lc 

An annotated list of twenty-four novels 
portraying varied views of family life in 
our modern civilization. Inclusion of au- 
thors’ first names would probably be help- 
ful. Mimeographed. 

Fifty great modern novels, comp by William 
H. F. Lamont. ip nd Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N J 1c; 100 copies, 60c 

Twenty-five English and twenty-five 
American titles with dates of publication. 
The books considered ‘‘greatest’’ in the 
opinion of the compiler and those ‘‘most 
interesting’ and ‘“‘most difficult’’ in the 
opinion of his students are indicated. No 
annotations. 

Gold star list of American fiction, 1821-1936. 
33p °36 Syracuse public lib 25c 

This well known list of five hundred titles 
is arranged alphabetically by author, giv- 
ing dates of publication and brief descrip- 
tive annotations. The very useful subject 
index lists former Gold Star titles not in- 
cluded in the annotated section. Supple- 
mentary unannotated list of English novels 
since 1914. Attractive format. 

Novels of New England. 5p ’36 Lucius Beebe 
memorial lib Wakefield, Mass. 2c 

Grouped by states, with locality the only 
basis for inclusion. Widely inclusive, with 
no annotations. Mimeographed. 

Personalities in fiction, comp by Emily & 
Etta Wedge. rev ed 5p °'36 Enoch Pratt 
free lib 2c 

“Characters worth knowing’’ described in 
a well balanced selected list of forty-eight 
modern novels. In apt phrases or well 
chosen sentences the rather detailed anno- 
_ tations have caught the tone of each book. 

Sixty great novels of all time, comp by 
William H. F. Lamont. ip nd Rutgers Uni- 
+ gam New Brunswick, N J ic; 100 copies, 
60¢c 

A representative selection of American 
and Buropean novels, giving the date of 
publication and the nationalities of the au- 
thors. The greatest in the compiler’s opin 
ion are starred. 


(Continued on last page) 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION" 
By Louisa A. Ward 








HERE is enough material at hand to 

fill a slim book, so we will raise the 
“Litany of Lack of Space” and shorten our 
material. This complaining even the better 
columnists do about lack of space always 
reminds us of the length of Miss Millay’s 
poem to “Silence.” . Jane E. Moss, libra- 
rian of the Jefferson High School in Rich- 
mond, Va., has been supplementing Hannah 
Logasa’s Historical Fiction and Other Refer- 
ences with books she has found useful in her 
school in the biography line. Her list is too 
long to print here (enter choir chanting 
litany), but we sent it on to Miss Logasa who 
will doubtless welcome it and any other sug- 
gestions we in the field may have to make 
before she edits a new edition, which we 
hope will be soon. . .. We are all following 
the school library series of articles in the 
A.L. A. Bulletin with profit. The series was 
launched in September with Eugene S. Law- 
ler’s article on “The School Library and the 
State.” Other phases of school library work 
written by librarians whe know their schools 
or school men who know their libraries are 
appearing this winter, such as the article by 
Annie Spencer Cutter on “Measurements in 
School Library Service.” . The Northern 
Section of the School Library Association of 
California (address Helen Price, Roosevelt 
High School, Oakland, California) will send 
you for twenty-five cents their pamphlet that 
lists inexpensive series for junior and senior 
high schools. A direct quotation of one of 
the entries will give you an idea of the kind 


of information included: 

YOUNG oa Doubleday, Doran $1.00 
Format: 5% by 7% imches; goo ” quality cloth, 

four stitches; good super; paper smooth, dull, fairly 

opaque ; = ins adequate for rebinding; print 

10 point, e leading; illustrations not featured. 
Pssst About forty titles, constantly increas- 

ing. Recreational reading for boys and 


irls. . 
Some —ae titles are: Pease, Tien Ship, 
Tattooed Man, Shanghai Passage (one volume each); 
Darling, Navarre of the North; Doyle, Sir Nigel; 
Conrad, Sea Tales; Taggart, The Little Gray House. 


Calling all school rooms! Calling all school 
rooms! The public address system enters 
the school library field! West Technical 
High School, Cleveland, reaches 4500 students 
and 130 teachers at a time thru its p.a. sys- 

*A monthly department about school libraries 
of the School Libraries Section, American Library 


they are members of the Section, are invited to 
problems. 


Notices should be sent to Louisa A. Ward, South Hig 


tem. The chairman of the student library 
committee gives an address of welcome from 
the library to the whole school early in the 
semester; every Wednesday the library gets 
material for the current events broadcast by 
the Social Science departments, and has mate- 
rial on hand to fill the demand created by 
broadcasts; announcements are made of spe- 
cial displays, such as the Romeo and Juliet 
display when the movie was in the city; and 
among the prominent citizens interviewed by 
a student over the radio was Annie Spencer 
Cutter, supervisor of school libraries, who 
outlined the widespread policy of the public 
library. The print shop turns out very at- 
tractive bibliographies made up by the library 
anent the subjects broadcast. One of the 
bibliographies was on Sea Stories—this was 
in the Nathan Hale School, which also uses 
the broadcasting system. The two boys who 
made the bibliography are candidates for 
Annapolis, and one of them now has actu- 
ally gone to sea. The Empire Junior 
High in Cleveland makes book marks out of 
bright Christmas cards of book jackets and 
finds it helps the “turned down corner” 
habit. Apropos of bad habits, the New 
York City Board of Education ran a clever 
number in its School Library Notes, heading 
t “Jane vs. The Commonweal” and devoting 
the number to the mutilation of books. They 
used Catharine Van Dyne’s outline that ap- 
peared in the Library Journal of the group 
discussion on the mutilation problem it 
was worked out in the Robert Treat School 
in Newark. One gathers that notebooks il- 
lustrated from library property are not en- 
couraged in New Jersey. The Wilbur 
Wright Junior High in Cleveland hands out 
typewriter second sheets—they are less than 
a dollar a thousand—for youngsters to use 
who want to copy illustrations from books 
This is cheap enough and preserves the il- 
lustrations in library books instead of in 
pupils’ note books. . . . The Kennard Junior 
High, Cleveland, posted photographs of thirty- 
five prominent men clipped from magazines 


as 


on the bulletin board and had a contest to 
see who could name the men and tell why 
they were famous. The contest ran for five 
prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the auspices 
Association. All school librarians, whether or not 
utilize this department for the discussion of their 


Library, Denver, Colorado. 
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days; students could use magazines to find 
out but could not “ask”; and it was the most 
popular contest ever held in the school. . 
Mimeographed newspapers can be attractive, 
as witness the one Gena Nelson of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library puts out for the 
schools. More of this type of thing could 
be done by school librarians everywhere if 
they would be wisely satisfied with the un- 
pretentious. . . . The Collingwood High School 
(yes, we are returned to Cleveland) devoted 
a week to Home Life, and really showed 
devotion. English classes studied the home 
in literature and literature in the home; his- 
tory classes studied the home in history and 
geography classes studied the home in the 
world. Sociology classes took up the stand- 
ards of living, family relationships, budgets, 
unemployment, poverty. We can imagine the 
librarian felt like the mother of fourteen 
children in a poverty-stricken home scratch- 
ing for food while all this was going on, but 
her only remark was that they borrowed 
much material from the main library to help 
supply the demand. Jumbled titles help 
Miss Day in her publicity work at Oliver 
School Library, South Bend, Indiana. She 
finds her public (fourth to seventh grades) 
do not ignore such invitations as: 

If a trip to Holland you would make 

Then HSAN RBIKERN you should take 

The only ticket you will need— 

Just find the book and start to read. 

Ashland High School Library has worked 

out a simple attendance check. Helen Klickow, 
the librarian, says necessity spurred her on 
because, like all librarians, she resented spend- 
ing precious time signing library permit slips. 
At the beginning of the school year a card 
or “library pass” is made out for each student 
enrolled. These are kept on file at the at- 
tendance desk. The first time a student spends 
a period in the library he calls for his pass. 
It is dated five weeks ahead, with 20 spaces 
on it, since the library seats not quite 
10 per cent of the school and it is necessary 
to limit the attendance. The student helper 
sorts out the passes according to the study 
rooms, checks the number of passes with 
the number of students in the library, and 
takes the passes to the study rooms. There 
the teachers check with their absent lists, 
and the library assistant comes back to the 
library with the passes and returns them to 
their owner before the period is over. It 
seems to us that one of the advantages of 
such a system would be in helping the libra- 
rian know who is not using the library among 
her 1200 possible patrons. . . . Mrs. Frank 
A. Wagner of Sumner School, Salt Lake 
City, has prepared a lesson on the presenta- 
tion of call numbers for elementary school 
children, which takes the subject out of the 
abstract field. It reminds the children that 





The Kennard Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, posted photos of 35 prominent 
men for identification. It was the most 
popular contest ever held at the school. 


their mothers use the classification system 
when they sort the knives and forks and 
spoons; that their fathers use it when they 
put (all right, should put) their screws in 
one box and their nails in another; that 
their teachers use it when they have the first 
grade in one room and the kindergarten in 
another (the kindergarten is like fiction, it 
is classed together but has no number.) Then 
they play a game: first they pretend they are 
writers and give themselves author numbers; 
then they pretend they are books and stand 
in the right position at the shelves for certain 
call numbers. It seems a helpful scheme for 
teaching, and we will circulate our copy of 
the paper to those interested. 

We return to Cleveland, this time to the 
Personal Regimen course for boys, which is 
in the making there. The course touches on 
such subjects as proper dress and manners 
for boys, physical well being, sex hygiene, 
family relationship, how to spend money (if 
any) and how to make money to spend, how 
to study, safe driving, choosing a college, 
fraud in food (the consumer education books 
are a help in this) air-conditioning in the 
homes, and how to plan meals for a family 
when mother leaves town. The librarians 
find little material on these subjects has been 
written with boys in mind. The librarians at 
South High, Denver, sympathize with them 
since they have such a course and find it 
hard to find a book that will teach a boy how 
to darn a sock. Cleveland has worked out 
a bibliography as a starter for such a course, 
which we will send to those interested. 











As 4. A. 


By Esther 
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Midwinter Program Notes 


HAT the A.L.A. can and should do 

to raise the the general salary level 
among librarians, and problems of local li- 
brary support, are issues of wide concern 
on the Council docket of the Midwinter Con- 
ference, December 28 to 30, at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. A.L.A. experience with 
Congress and the present status of federal 
relations will likewise be presented. 

The legislative programs which are grow- 
ing out of state library planning are to be 
discussed at an open meeting of the Library 
Extension Board especially for state library 
planning and legislative committees, officers 
of state library associations, and state library 
extension workers. 

There will be at least one meeting of 
trustees for which Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, 
of Washington, D.C., chairman of the 
Trustees Section, and Mrs. George H. Tom- 
linson, of Evanston, secretary, are in charge 
of plans. 

The report of the committee which has 
been studying the question of racial discrim- 
ination at Association conferences will be 
made to the Council by Carl B. Roden, its 
chairman; the unemployment situation among 
librarians will be reported by Bernice E. 
Hodges, chairman of the Associations’s sub- 
committee on that subject. 

“The Small Library and Microphotography” 
is to be the subject of an exhibit planned 
for the meetings, according to M. Llewellyn 
Raney, chairman of the Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of Library Materials. * 

Plans for other groups which will meet 
during midwinter have yet to be announced 
as these notes are written. A more complete 
program will appear in the December issue 
of the A L.A. Bulletin. 


Non-Fiction Shows Marked Gain 


Readers using public libraries in America’s 
largest cities have increased their borrowing 
of non-fiction more than 21 per cent during 
the last five years, according to figures com- 
piled by the American Library Association. 
Their borrowing of fiction, on the other hand, 
has increased less than 1 per cent. 


*See Dr. Raney’s article in this issue of 


Libraries.”’—S. J.K. 


The total number of books borrowed from 
these 31 libraries in 1935 was approximately 
100 million. 

These figures do not show the greatly in- 
creased use of books im the library, where 
questions such as “Does kerosene rust steel?” 
and “Can you help me decode a business 
message?” are answered by hundreds of 
thousands for patrons in a single city. 


Regional Survey in Action 


The survey of library resources in the 
south has now swung into action under the 
direction of the Committee on Resources 
of Southern Libraries, of which Robert Bing- 
ham Downs is chairman. The committee has 
just announced the first concrete results of 
its work, a union list of serials currently 
received in southern libraries, edited by Alma 
S. Skaggs. This publication lists 7,728 serial 
titles currently received in 78 college, uni- 
versity, state, public, and special libraries in 
the survey area. In mimeographed form, 
with cloth binding, this list may be purchased 
for $2.50 from Mr. Downs, University of 
North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 

The survey of library resources is not being 
limited to so-called “special collections,” but 
includes materials for research found in all 
types of general and special libraries in thir- 
teen states—from Virginia to Texas. The 
General Education Board has provided a 
$5,000 grant for the committee’s needs. 

A dozen public, university, and state libra- 
rians are visiting each institution and making 
the investigation at first hand, since it was 
decided that the desired results could not be 
achieved by correspondence or a question- 
naire. A comprehensive guide, based on sug- 
gestions from librarians and other experts, 
is being used to insure uniformity and com- 
pleteness in the data collected. 

“The practical uses of the survey are 
numerous,” Mr. Downs writes. “It will locate 
and describe little known collections of value 
to research workers; furnish a basis for 
closer cooperation among libraries in dividing 
fields of collecting and for interlibrary loans; 
provide a basis for regional uniori catalogs 
and wider contributions to the national Union 
Catalog at the Library of Congress; and 
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bring out particular weaknesses in libraries 
of the southern area to guide librarians in 
building up these weak spots.” 

It is expected that the results of the study 
will be published. 


What Is Your Experience with 
Consumer Education ? 


If your library has experimented with 
ways of drawing patrons’ attention to con- 
sumer education, will you not share your 
ideas by sending full information to the 
Publicity Division at A.L.A. Headquarters 
immediately? News of your exhibits, pam- 
phlet displays, sources of material, radio 
broadcasts, or any other effective approach, 
will be welcomed. 

If sufficiently significant material is secured, 
a forthcoming number of Leads, the pub- 
licity bulletin issued occasionally at head- 
quarters, will pass on the collective library 
experience with this practical social service. 
Announcement will be made in the library 
press if and when this issue of Leads is 
available. 


Following Up New Interests 


The Library Advisory Service for CCC 
Camps, 2nd Corp Area—a demonstration spon- 
sored by the American Association for Adult 
Education, with Jed H. Taylor, librarian—is 
asking the cooperation of public libraries in 
the area in a scheme to make it easy for 
men leaving camp to follow up vocational, 
education, or hobby interests developed. 

Mr. Taylor’s office sends to the library 
of the town to which a reader returns a 
factual record of his interests, educational 
attainment, and so on, signed by the camp 
educational adviser. A letter of introduction 
to a particular library staff member is given 
at the same time. The ‘library is asked to 
register the man as a borrower, to give him 
personal advice in the selection of his books, 
and to acquaint him with local classes and 
opportunities where he can follow up his 
educational or vocational bents. As a check 
up, the library returns a form post card 
after it has rendered any of these services. 

Mr. Taylor’s office also aids the libraries 
in giving up-to-date information on material 
pertaining to subjects taught in the camps. 


Attention: School Library Supervisors! 


A list of city, county, and state supervisors 
of school libraries, and librarians in public 
libraries who have charge of work with 
schools, has been compiled by the School 
and Children’s Library Division at head- 
quarters. This is, of course, a mere begin- 


ning toward the complete list which the divi- 
sion needs for its work as a clearing house 
on school library matters. Supervisors are 
asked to help in building up the full record, 
both by being certain that their names are 
included and by notifying the division when 
a new appointment to such a position has 
been accepted. 


Reprints of Marcus Article 


“The Library as a Business, a Trustee’s 
Point of View,” by William E. Marcus, has 
been reprinted from the September number 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin and will be sent 
free upon request to the A.L.A. Member- 
ship Department as long as the limited supply 
is available. The article was reproduced at 
the request of an eastern librarian whose 
budget was under consideration and who 
wanted copies of the article to distribute to 
interested citizens. 


They Wanted More 


“Perhaps you would like to know how 
Found in a Book was received,” one North 
Dakota librarian wrote to headquarters after 
this new library film had been shown at her 
local high school. “The principal was very 
pleased, and the students wanted more—for 
when the end came, they grvaned in regret!” 


Many other high school and college libra- 
rians confirm this report that the new two- 
reel, 16 mm. library film is a successful way 
to introduce students to library materials and 
reference tools. Produced last spring by the 
library administration class of the University 
of Illinois Library School, the three copies 
purchased by the A.L.A. have been in con- 
stant circulation during the past months. Re- 
quests are filled in the order in which they 
are received; those who wish to borrow the 
film and can name more than one time when 
it would be convenient to use it, are urged 
to do so. 

The rental fee is $4 plus transportation. 
Applications should be sent to the Publicity 
Department, A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Direct from the A. A. U. W. 


Libraries and the A. A. U. W., sugges- 
tions for branch study and action, prepared 
by Julia Wright Merrill of the headquarters 
staff, has been issued in mimeographed form 
and may now be purchased for 25 cents from 
the Americun Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

(Continued on page 278) 








The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Librarians vs. The Next War 


To the Editor: 

The questions raised by Miss Hinds in 
discussing “Librarians and Another War” in 
the October Bulletin fall in that class of 
questions that are worth asking because there 
can be no answer. Her account of the war- 
hysteria that gripped librarians in the last 
conflict is essentially parallel with the madness 
among other supposedly enlightened groups. 

Witness, for example, The Wisconsin War- 
Book, to which contributions were made in 
the name of war by otherwise sane professors 
of the University of Wisconsin. I do not 
doubt that other such publications exist as 
living indictments of the men who head our 
college faculties. It takes courage to the 
nth degree to be an E. L. Meyer in the 
face of a society maddened by war propa- 
ganda. 

A recent poll of the contributors to the 
Wisconsin war-book revealed almost no change 
of attitude. Nearly all expressed their cate- 
gorical abhorrence of war, but none would 
commit himself to any definite position during 
the next war. 

I wonder how many librarians will express 
their opposition to war over their own names. 
How many of them will dare risk the wrath 
of a possibly fascist board-member? How 
many of them will really be against war as 
war, and refrain from committing intellectual 
perjury by a non-combatant policy of provid- 
ing books to the soldiers and sailors as a 
stop-gap until such time as they may be 
privileged to die? How many librarians are 
willing to join publicly an existing organiza- 
tion against War and Fascism? 

Miss Hinds’ ends are admirable, and I thank 
her for a timely article. The opinions of 
S.J.K. are also rational and unequivocal. 
That makes three of us. How many other 
librarians are willing to pledge themselves to 
absolute non-support of the next war? 

LeRoy CHarLes MERRITT 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Editor: 

One wonders how many librarians have 
ever heard of the American League Against 
War and Fascism or the American Civil 
Liberties Union. If they live in large cities 
they are sure to hear of these organizations, 
but have they ever considered the possibility 
of joining them? If they have heard of them 
and considered joining, it cannot be the matter 


of dues that has prevented an affiliation, but 
something more fundamental. Libraries have 
tried to take a hand in adult education. Does 
not this form of leadership impose definite 
obligations upon librarians? Should society 
permit them to drive from the back seat 
vr compel them to take their regular turn 
at the wheel when the journey is as hazardous 
as it is now? Librarians are just as well 
prepared as many other professional folk to 
take part in the open activities of the above 
organizations. If and when librarians assume 
full responsibilities, “reading for a purpose” 
will take on a new meaning applicable to the 
age in which we live. 
Puitie O. Keeney 
Editor, Pacific Northwest Library 
Association Quarterly 


“Propaganda Magazines” 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Ditzion has performed a valuable serv 
ice to librarians in his article in the Sep 
tember Wilson Bulletin, which pointed out 
the way in which the editorial policies of 
magazines are influenced by the advertisements 
they carry. When magazines are examined 
in this light a considerable difference may 
be made in their selection and use. His 
insistence that we should not allow our social 
views to dictate our choice of material is also 
to be commended. 

The ultimate tests, however, which Mr. 
Ditzion suggests should be applied to con 
troversial material are on the whole some- 
what negative. He seems to think that libra- 
rians should merely carry out the will of the 
public, not allowing themselves to be in 
fluenced by powerful, vocal minorities of any 
persuasion. But surely the profession should 
do more than this? Should not our primary 
aim be to arouse in our readers a critical 
attitude, an attitude which seeks to examine 
controversial questions from all possible angles 
before passing judgement? It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out the importance of con- 
structive criticism to the life of a community, 
to democracy and progress. Without a scien- 
tific attitude people are easily swayed by a 
demagogy which labels criticism “red,” “sub 
versive,’ “communistic,” etc. and thus tries 
to subdue the critical faculty altogether. 

A well-balanced collection of periodicals 
would supply information about controversial 
questions from all points of view. If we 
buy Good Housekeeping, McLean’s, the Chate- 
laine, etc., Woman Today will throw a dif- 
ferent light on some of their stories and 
articles. The New Masses presents, among 
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other material, the employees’ side in strike 
questions, a thing which magazines controlled 
by business interests often cannot fairly do. 
Since labor’s interests may be identical with 
those of the majority of the community, it 
is important that such questions be thoroughly 
examined. The Nation and the New Republic 
examine political problems from a liberal 
angle. Asia and the Living Age have a some- 
what different outlook from Current History, 
the Fortnightly or the Empire Review. 

In view of the large amount of anti-Soviet 
propaganda published it would seem only 
just that Soviet Russia Today or Sovietland 
should be allowed to state their accounts of 
life in the U.S.S.R. If the interest of any 
of the library’s readers can be aroused in the 
rising proletarian drama, they should be given 
the New Theatre, or the Social Frontier if 
they are beginning to think about social 
problems. Probably many librarians would 
be horrified if they were asked to buy the 
Communist International or the International 
Press Correspondence, but these periodicals 
give up-to-the-minute accounts of world af- 
fairs which can be obtained nowhere else, 
and they are certainly as valuable as Current 
History. 

It is not impossible that certain groups on 
the right would object to some of the above 
magazines, but an enlightened, critical public 
will give a democratic policy its support. If 
libraries will do their best to make their 
readers think, and if they will stand beside 
socially conscious and progressive groups 
which are taking the offensive against reac- 
tion, we ‘may be able to keep Fascism out 
of our countries and our countries out of 
war. But a negative attitude in the face of 
advancing curtailment of our liberties makes 
the eclipse of progressive libraries, democracy, 
and individuality inevitable 

GERTRUDE WATSON 
Public Library 
Victoria, B.C. 


By-products of Classification Study 
To the Editor: 


The appeal of the French correspondent, 
M. Cousinery, in the September Bulletin, for 
articles or correspondence about various as- 
pects of library science, notably classification, 
offers an opportunity to revivify that mori- 
bund subject. Must we admit to him that 
classification is practiced chiefly as an art in 
this country, the practice of skills upon the 
basis of a science grown almost as inflexible 
as a dead language? Any system tends to 
solidify as a picture of the state of knowledge 
at the time it was made. Expansibility is 
claimed for all the workable systems. But 
new knowledge does not always fit into the 
existing divisions. Of course there are new 


discoveries in physics and chemistry that may 
not disturb existing schedules, yet some of 
the new conceptions, as they concern space 
and time, must also find a place in philosophy. 
The editors of the D.C. have found it desir- 
able to offer an alternative scheme for psy- 
chology, for those who prefer to follow “cur- 
rent trends,” on a number selected merely 
for convenience. The tendency of unfolding 
knowledge is toward realignment rather than 
extension. The trend toward specialization 
has been checked because it was seen to lead 
to social sterility and confusion. The neces- 
sity for making something of our knowledge 
has shown the need for synthesis. 

If the dead weight of custom and the 
expense of reclassification preserves these 
outworn frameworks of knowledge in our 
libraries, need we confine our mental horizons 
correspondingly? As we grow in knowledge, 
as we must if we are to justify our increasing 
prestige as professional workers, why not 
think in terms of classification, “scientia 
acientiarum,” as Flint has called it. Why 
not join that illustrious company who sought 
to bring order into the universe by thinking 
about it, that long line of thinkers beginning 
with Plato? The most recent serious work 
on the subject is the monumental work of 
Mr. Henry E. Bliss, of the College of the 
City of New York, in three volumes. In the 
light of established practice, it might seem 
that such a work was hardly necessary, espe- 
cially the classification schedules. However 
that may be, and allowing that practical diffi- 
culties may be insuperable, this work is a 
call to the mind, and another reminder that 
we live in a changing world. 

If Mr. Bliss can devote a whole volume to 
the study of the subordination and colloca- 
tion of subjects and their logical relationships 
to things as they are, it surely is an indica- 
tion that the introduction to classification in 
library schools is very sketchy indeed. As an 
intellectual exercise, library schools would 
do well to give more time to classification 
as a science. I believe that every one who 
has ever studied classification, thinks more 
clearly because of it. He learns how to 
separate his ideas and to decide from what 
point of view to make a judgment. After 
all, all classification schemes have been 
elaborated upon the method of logic. If the 
field of thought were well plowed with every 
concept of knowledge made by those best 
qualified to make them because of their in- 
evitable interests, those misunderstandings and 
divisions which plague our world, might give 
place to harmony. Though the mind of man 
may have many roads, they may all be well- 
lighted and provided with signposts. Let the 
science of sciences light the way. 

Eprra S. LAWRENCE 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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New that the election, season of rhe- 
torical thunder, is over, and Wall 
Street is booming, and dividends are 
being declared and melons sliced to the 
right and left of us, and even some gen- 
eral wage increases in key industries 
have been offered or effected—now then, 
while the index charts of the recovery 
climb upward, librarians (most reticent, 
most genteel, most underpaid of profes- 
sional workers) may be forgiven for 
doing a little campaigning, exerting a 
little pressure, in their own behalf. In 
New York City the library workers voted 
to go before the Board of Estimate and 
seek admission to the State pension sys- 
tem. In a large city examinations for 
promotions are being held by the public 
library for the first time in years. Sev- 
eral libraries report that they are asking 
for more funds for 1937 after the long 
years of poverty and distress. In Ta- 
coma a committee has been appointed by 
the library board to work “on a proposed 
revision of the library’s present salary 
scale for the purpose of bringing it more 
fairly in line with the rising cost of 
living and present educational require- 
ments for librarians.” We should like to 
hear from all libraries that succeed in 
obtaining salary increases or larger ap- 
propriations for the coming year. 
mm 

Bulletin readers whose subscriptions expire 
with this issue will shortly receive expiration 
notices thru the mail, together with renewal 
blanks. In renewing, please do not send your 
subscription thru an agent. We ask this, not 
because of any objection to subscription agen- 
cies, but for two reasons: (1) our small sub- 
scription price does not permit us to allow an 
agency commission; and (2) renewals thru 
agents tend to cause confusion regarding 
amounts and dates, to say nothing of delays 






at Random & 


and gaps in the subscription service. To 
avoid missing any of the numbers, send in 
your renewal early and send it to us direct 
Remittances should accompany all personal 
subscriptions. This is not because of any 
question of credit, but because our subscrip- 
tion price is so low that we cannot afford to 
open accounts on our books to carry this 
single item. 
we Me 


The subscription list of the Wilson Bulletin 
has grown so rapidly this year that the stocks 
of both the September and October numbers 
are now exhausted. We shall appreciate it if 
subscribers who have read these numbers and 
no longer need them will send them in to us, 
so that we may build up a small supply for 
urgent needs. 


We We 
Readers who are competing in the British 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century Prize 


Contest have very likely discovered by this 
time the typographical error in Question 28. 
The question should read “. . .editor of a 
popular woman’s magazine”; not 
There is still time to compete in the contest, 
which does not close until December 31, 1936. 
For copies of the contest, complete with rules, 
questions, and list of prizes, address: Contest 
Editor, The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni 
versity Ave., New York City. 


4% 


“No adequate process of securing informa- 
tion has yet been set up by industry,” declared 
Earl Whitehorne, assistant vice president of 
McGraw Hill Publishing Co., talking on “In- 
formation for Business Men” at the October 
dinner meeting of the New York Chapter, 
Special Libraries Association, at the office of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc. 

“Industry has developed highly organized 
systems for obtaining materials, money and 
men, but most company executives look upon 
their library, which should be a militant part 
of the executive staff set-up, merely as a 
morgue for printed matter. 

“The day is not far off, however, when the 
company librarian must be in close touch with 
company problems and keep the operating 
heads informed from all sources of news, 
experience and opinion,” Mr. Whitehorne 
prophesied, adding that no more vital problem 
faces business management today than this 
need for facts. 


“author.” 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE GNOMES 


“A set of German Christmas cards furnished the idea for this exhibit. According to the 
legend on the cards the gnomes, or elves, are eager participants in the Christmas festivities. 
There seems to be no story in fairy tale lore that corresponds exactly to this imaginative 
portrayal though we have many instances of help given to humans in emergencies or at 
time of harvest. This story represents the children, the gnomes, and the animals all having 
by turns a share in the enjoyment of the Christmas tree. It is first shown being carried by 
the gnomes, along with goodies and presents, to the home of some child. Again it is shown 
surrounded by admiring gnomes who apparently possess it in their turn. Finally the animals— 
deer, rabbits, squirrels, and birds—are to have their share in the celebration. The clay 
modeled figures and the china animals in the exhibit are intended to combine various stages 
in the story.’’—Prart Smart, Branch Librarian, Boston Public Library. 


Warning—Three libraries in Providence, 
R. 1, have been victimized by two young men 
who offer to furnish book jackets free to 
libraries for the protection of books on rainy 
days, with advertisements of local merchants 
to be published on the book jackets. 

“After securing the library’s approval,” re- 
ports the Better Business Bureau of Proyi- 
dence, “the individual then solicits merchants, 
using the name of the library and collects 
advance sums of money for advertisements. 
One such solicitation which was recently re- 
ported to the Bureau was made in June and 
to date there has been no delivery of the 
jackets. Librarians approached to lend their 
name to any form of advertising scheme are 
urged to refer the agent to the Bureau for 
investigational purposes before entering any 
agreement.” 

WM 


INVECTIVE 


I would cast into outer oblivion 

With the power of my ugliest look; 
The person who writes his opinion 

On the margin of a library book! 


Grace GraHaM MINARD 
Oakiand, Calif. 


MM 
A Topical Index to the National Geo- 


graphic Magazine, coordinating the detailed 
volume indexes for the past twenty years, is 


obtainable from The Berrien Book Bindery, 
Berrien Springs, Michigan. The price is 
15 cents each, or nine for a dollar. 


Me Me 


“Public Affairs Pamphlets” is a new and 
distinguished series of pamphlets published 
under the sponsorship of the Public Affairs 
Committee, an independent group of such 
notable economists and educators as Lyman 
Bryson, Raymond L. Buell, George Soule, 
Harold G. Moulton, Luther Gulick, and Felix 
Morley. As described by John Chancellor 
in a recent issue of A.L.A. Bulletin, “The 
committee has no thesis or program of its 
own but will serve merely as a medium for 
disseminating the results of existing research 
institutions—such as the Brookings Institu- 
tion—and accurate unbiased information on 
public affairs in brief, interesting, understand- 
able form.” 


Forrest Spaulding, Des Moines librarian, 
has made a successful experiment of selling 
pamphlets of this type which are not easily 
available or are not pushed for sale by the 
local bookstores. Profits are turned into the 
purchase of additional copies which are bound 
and circulated free by the library. 


Among the other valuable pamphlet series 
are the American Primers, prepared by CCC 
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educators, the Headline Books of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and the Leisure League 
Leaflets. 

wm 0 


We are always pleased to receive evidence 
of the unfailing alertness with which libra- 
rians read our magazine—even when that 
alertness is concentrated on a typographical 
error! Contributors have been known to 
complain (not without pride) that publication 
in Wilson Bulletin has resulted in so much 
correspondence with professional colleagues 
that they have been unable to attend properly 
to their business at hand. Shortly after our 
October number appeared, we had a pleasant 
note from Laurence E. Bretsch, of Castleton, 
N. Y., whose brief description of a “Library 
Scavenger Hunt” appeared in that issue. 

“Two days after I had my copy,” wrote 
Mr. Bretsch, “I had a mailbox full of in- 
quiries for copies of the contest and the 
contest rules. I have tried answering these 
as rapidly as time will permit. So far the 
inquiries have come from eleven different 
states.” 

wm Me 


Six years ago The Jones Library, Amherst, 
Mass., published as part of the commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of Emily 
Dickinson a 64-page Bibliography of Emily 
Dickinson—Ambherst’s contribution to out- 
standing personalities in the world of letters. 
The library now publishes an exhaustive 
Bibliography of Robert Frost, another of 
America’s great poets and also an Amherst 
author. W. B. Shubrick Clymer of Boston 
and Charles R. Green, librarian of The Jones 
Library, are the compilers. 


The Special Libraries Association Dupli- 
cate Exchange Committee offers the following 
items free except for express charges to the 
first applicants. Address all requests to Miss 
Helen G. Buzzell, Chairman Duplicate Ex- 
change Committee, Business Branch of the Li- 
brary, 34 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 

R. G. Dun’s industrial credit loss survey 1932 
A. L. A. bulletin 1933-35 
Practical application of the punched card method in 

colleges 1935 

National Underwriters Co. Argus chart 1933-34 


Rockefeller Foundation annual report 1935 
American Sugar Refining Company annual report 
Texas ficld insurance directory 1932-33 

Austrian yearbook 1931 

Atlantic Refining Company short history 1870-1936 


Foreign trade directory of Yokohama 1929-30 

American Standards Association national electrical 
code 1933 

Bureau of Standards year book 1928-29, 1932 

Poor’s desk manual 1931 

Poor’s quotation register 1913- sg incl. 

Poor’s banks, governments, etc. 1930-31 

Poor’s industrials 1920, 1921, i923, 1925, 1926, 1927 
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Films Out of Books 
By Maxine Block 


IBRARIANS are showing an increased in- 

terest in reaping valuable publicity from 
film-book tie-ups. A selection of current and 
forthcoming films made from published sources 
as shown in the Wilson publication, The Mo- 
tion Picture Review Digest, will appear each 
month in Wilson Bulletin. The list contains 
films made from novels, plays and short sto- 
ries released recently, in preparation, or just 
purchased. 


(When title for book and motion picture 
varies, the title of the film is given in paren- 
theses.) 


CURRENT RELEASES 


Benefield, Barry 


Booth, Charles G. 
Cooper, comes Fenimore 


Valiant is the word for 
Carrie 

General died at dawn 

Last of the Mohicans 


Ferber, Edna Come and get it 
Hatch, Eric My man Godfrey, also 
ublished under title: 
mo the stubborn gir! 
Hichens, Robert Garden of Allah 
olm, C. and Ab- Three men on a horse 
bott, G. [play] 
Hughes, Rupert and _  President’s mystery 
others 
ackson, Helen Hunt Ramona 
acobs, W. W. oney box (Our rela- 


tions) [short story] 
Craig’s wife [play] 
We who are about to die 
Dodsworth; also play by 
Sidney Howard 
Narrow corner (Isle of 
fury) 
In his steps 
To Mary—with love 
Portrait of a rebel (A 
woman Pee 
Tennyson, Alfred Charge the Light 
Brigade Pate 
Webb, Walter Prescott Texas Rangers 
Wells, H. Man who could work 
miracles [short story] 


Kelly, George 
Lamson, David 
Lewis, Sinclair 


Maugham, Somerset 
Sheldon, Charles M. 


Sherman, Richard 
Syrett, Netta 


IN PRODUCTION 


Barrie, Sir James M. Quality Street [play] 


Buck, Pearl S. Good eart 

Clemens, Samuel L. Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer 

Curwood, James Oliver God’s country and the 
woman 

Dana, Richard Henry ao yotre before the 


Dumas, Alexandre, fils 


Camille [play] 
Gabriel, Gilbert E. 


| wwe? ewis 


Graves, Robert 
Hamilton, Harry 
Hilton, James 
Hilton, James 
Harte, Bret 


Kipling, Rudyard 
Nordhoff, Charles and 
Hall, James Norman 
Schauffler, Elsie 

Verne, Jules 
Witwer, H. C. 


Wodehouse, P. G. 
Wodehouse, P. G. 


Claudius 
Hania on my knee 
Knight without armor 
Lost horizon 
Outcasts of Poker Flats 
{short story] 
Captains courageous 
Hurricane 


Parnell [play] 
Michael Strogoff 
Cain and Mabel 
story ; 
Piccadilly Jim 
Thank you, Jeeves 


{short 
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(Right) Chil- 
dren’s _ Library, 
Southeast Mis- 
souri State 
Teachers Col- 
lege 


(Below) Julia 
Lathrop Branch 
Library, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 
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Christmas in the Library 
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Wyoma Branch 
Library, East 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Wilson Book Notes 


Library Leaflets Information. Prepared by 
the Junior Members of the American Li- 
brary Association. Ready for distribution. 

You all remember the exciting “Leaflet Con- 
test” held last spring by the Junior Members 

Round Table of the A.L.A. in cooperation 

with The H. W. Wilson Company. At last 

the three leaflets—the results of combined 

ideas and efforts—are ready. And what a 

help they’re going to prove to be for the 

average adult reader, and, in turn, for the 

librarian! They are entitled SOS in the Li- 

brary, So This is the Catalogue, and Time 

Savers: the Periodical Indexes. Each one, in 

a clear and simple fashion, explains the use of 

the library and describes a few of the more 

common reference tools. Prices charged, to 
cover postage and handling of orders only: 

10 of one leaflet, or assorted, 35c, 50 of one 

leaflet, or assorted, 75c, 100 of one leaflet, or 

assorted, $1.00 postpaid. 


Index to Vocations. By Willodeen Price 
and Selma E. Ticen. 106p. $1.25 postpaid. 
With vocational guidance of paramount im- 
portance in school curriculum, a comprehen- 
sive index to the material on the subject has 
been needed. Index to Vocations (a revised 
edition of the former mimeographed form) 
includes the books and pamphlets in this field 
which are listed in the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries, Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, American Library Associa- 
tion Booklist, and a number of additional 
titles. The contents of these books and 
pamphlets are indexed under 1830 specific 
career headings, which make it of cardinal 
importance to the student who is trying to 
select his life work. Biographies are listed in 
a separate section. The list of books analyzed 
and a list of useful books, for vocational 
teachers are also included. 


The Library Key. By Zaidee Brown. A 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 70c. 

“Libraries are full of Jabor-saving devices” 
—but does every one know how to use them? 
The Library Key, the first edition of which 
has been widely used since 1928, is an excel- 
lent guide for students and adult readers, to 
the use of library aids. The revised edition 
has been made more adapted to college stu- 
dents, at the same time retaining its useful- 


ness for senior high schools. Appendix 1 in 
the first edition has been replaced by a new 
appendix called “For the teachers of the 
future” for students in normal schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges, and education departments of 
universities. The Library Key is clearly and 
simply written so that it can be used for self- 
instruction as well as under the guidance of 
the teacher and librarian. It is priced at 70c 
a copy, postpaid—l0, or more copies, 35c 
each; 100, or more, copies, 25c each. 


Composers of Yesterday. By David Ewen. 
With 208 portraits. To be published 
January 1937. 

Two years ago the author delighted you 
with Composers of Today. Now a companion 
volume, entitled Composers of Yesterday, is 
about to be published. It will include sketches 
of the lives of 241 composers from early 
times down to the twentieth century, presented 
in a graphic, lively manner. A portrait will 
accompany most of the sketches, and each 
sketch will include a list of the composer’s 
most important works, books and articles 
about him, and recordings of his music. Com 
posers of Yesterday also includes as appen- 
dices: (1) A historical outline; (2) A selected 
bibliography; (3) A list of composers by 
nationality. 


Contributions to the Art of Music in Amer- 
ica by the Music Industries of Boston 
1640 to 1936. By Christine Merrick 
Ayars. Ready in December. 

Covering a period of almost three hundred 
years, 1640 to 1936, Contributions to the Art 
of Music in America relates “what has been 
done by the music industries of one of the 
earliest centres of music in the United States 
for the art of music in this country.” These 
industries include music publishers, engravers, 
printers, and instrument makers. This book 
is a remarkable study, technical yet decidedly 
readable, that will be of value to every one 
interested in music, and especially as a refer- 
ence book for libraries, museums and indivi- 
duals. It contains in addition to the main 
text, (1) appendices listing Boston instrument 
makers and their periods; (2) a list of in- 
struments of historical interest made by Bos- 
ton firms, with a note as to where they can 
be found; (3) a complete bibliography of 
readings and sources; and (4) a comprehen- 
sive index. 
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A Bibliography of Dancing. By Paul D. 
Magriel. With Introduction by John 
Martin, Dance editor of the New York 
Times. Ready in December. Price $4.75 

This is a comprehensive list of reference 
works on the dance in all its phases, and of 
the arts definitely related to dancing, as music, 
decor, costume, masques, mime, and panto- 
mime. They are classified in eight divisions: 

I. General works; II. History and criticism 

of the dance; III. Folk, National, Regional, 

and Ethnological dances; IV. The art of 
dancing; V. Ballet; VI. Mime and Panto- 
mime; VII. Masques; VIII. Accessories. En- 
tries are made by author whenever possible, 
and by title when no author could be found. 
In the case of a book the various sections of 
which treat with more than one aspect of the 
subject, each section has been brought out 
under its appropriate heading. The index— 
author, subject, and analytical—provides a key 
to the authors represented, an analysis to the 

contents of a number of the books, and a 

guide to many subjects not brought out by the 

subdivisions of the work. The book is illus- 
trated with facsimiles of the title-pages of 
some of the older and rarer books. 


Debate Material 


Announced for Publication December 15 


Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours. By 
Egbert Ray Nichols and J. H. Baccus, 
(Handbook Series. Series IV. Volume 6) 
$2.40. 

Analyzes the question chosen by Pi Kappa 
Delta for 1936-1937 debating: Resolved, That 
Congress should be empowered to fix mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours for industry, 
and presents reprints of articles from many 
sources covering all phases of the question, 
and the arguments for and against. Bibliog- 
raphies are included. 


Consumer Cooperatives. Comp. by J. E. 
Johnsen, J. V. Garland, and C. F. Phillips 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 11. No. 2) 90c. 

A general analysis of the subject, with 
selection of reprinted articles to cover the 
various phases is being made by Professors 

Garland and Phillips. Miss Johnsen is prepar- 

ing the bibliography, a summary of the argu- 

ments, and collections of reprints covering the 
arguments for and against the question. 


Now Ready 


The Crisis in The Electric Utilities. By 
J. V. Garland and Charles F. Phillips. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 10) 90c. 

A supplement to Government Ownership of 

Electric Utilities by Julia E. Johnsen (Refer- 

ence Shelf, Volume 10, Number 9). It at- 

tempts to set forth in a clear, simple manner 


the basic problems in the electric utility field, 
and to analyze the issues and terms involved. 
A list of sources of information follows each 
chapter, and a glossary of terms is included 
as an appendix. With each book there is a 
set of True-False Examination Questions for 
each chapter, with a separate key for the in- 
structor. This book will be found invaluable 
for the debater and coach! 


Unicameral Legislatures. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 11. No. 1). By Harrison Boyd 
Summers. 90c. 

A new addition to the Reference Shelf. 
The question ot unicameral legislation is one 
that has been discussed again and again for 
the past twenty-five years. But with Ne- 
braska’s recent amendment to its constitution, 
providing for a one-house legislature, the sub- 
ject has leapt into new prominence. It will 
be widely used for formal debates, as well as 
discussions. The book contains reprints of 
important articles and careful analyses of the 
issues and terms involved. 


Debate Coaching: A Handbook for Teach- 
ers and Coaches. By Professor Carroll 
P. Lahman. Second Edition Revised and 
Enlarged. 428 pages. $2.40 postpaid. 

This book has been carefully revised. Chap- 
ter II has been greatly enlarged to show new 
variants in debate procedure, many of them 
aimed at better methods of discussing our 
common problems. Varying points of view as 
to the value of discussion, as opposed to more 
formal debate, are brought out both in the 
body of the book and in the Appendices. In 
addition to several new Appendices, the old 
ones have been brought up to date, particu- 
larly the Selected bibliography. The book has 
been enlarged by 114 pages. 

The first edition of this book was widely 
adopted, for it was, and still remains, the only 
book of its kind to be written expressly for 
the use of coaches. Professor H. L. Ewbank, 
University of Wisconsin, considered it “an ex- 
cellent piece of work”; Professor A. Craig 
Baird of Iowa University wrote “it should be 
of tremendous help to teachers of debate and 
directors of teams”; the Debaters’ Digest 
called it “a bible of debating” and said “the 
book has the rare quality of common sense. 
It unreservedly receives our highest commen- 
dation. 


A Union World Catalog of Manuscript 
Books. By Dr. Ernest Richardson. — 

To the five parts of this work now in print, 
a sixth will be added sometime this winter— 
the concluding part of the work. The title is 
Summary of Method, and the price 50c. This 
will make the price of the complete work, in 
six parts, $4.50 postpaid. 

(Continued on page 287) 
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New Subject Headings Adopted 
by Libraries 


Collected by the Committee on Subject Headings 
of the A.L.A, Catalog section. 


The Committee would like to receive new sub- 
ject headings for this list from as many libraries 
as possible. 

Symbols after the terms indicate the libraries 
supplying them. 

sa=="‘see also’’ reference 
s=see reference 
Sarita Rosinson, Chairman 
University of Iowa Library 
Iowa City, lowa 


Academic freedom (NNY-W) 
Activity schools (NNY-W) 
Art, — (NNY-W) 
s Graphic art 
Automobiles—Lubrication (DLC) 
sa Lubrication and lubricants 
Banana industry (MdBE) 
Banking act of 1935 (OrP) 
Children, Gifted (NNY-W 
Courses of study (NNY-W) 
Cripples—Education (NNY-W) 
Dental materials (DLC) 
sa Dental instruments and apparatus 
a poner 
Dinitrophenol (CSt) 
Diseases, Influence on history (OrP) 
Education—International cooperation (NNY-W) 
Educational encveye—{aene. div.) (NNY-W; IaU) 
Federal aid to students (OrP) 
Federal and state relations (div. by state) (MdBE) 
Graduate schools (NNY-W) 
s Universities and colleges—Graduate schools 
Graduate work (NNY-W) 
_ §& Universities and_colleges—Graduate work 
Kinesthetic learning (OrP) 
Land—Subdivision (CCP) 
s Land subdivision 
s Real property—Subdivision 
sa Regional planning 
s Subdivision of land 
Manasseh, Tribe of (NN) 
Marking devices (ILC) 
See also Hand stamps; Labeling machines; Num- 
bering machines; Stencils and stencil cutting 
_ Sa Office —s 
Milvian Bridge, Battle of, 312 (NN) 
s Prima Porta, Battle of, 312 
sa eee Capeentine I, the Great, 306- 


337 
s Saxa Rubra, Battle of, 312 
Modernism (Art) (NNY-W 
Mohacs, Battle of, 1526 (NN) 
sa Hungary—Hist., 1301-1683 
sa Turkey—Hist., Sulriman I, 1520-1566 
Moving pictures—Studies (NN) 
See also Moving pictures—Scenery and sets 
sa Moving pictures. enery and sets 
Negro music (MdBE) 
Negroes—Economic conditions (DLC) 
ee also Negroes—Employment 
Operas (NNY-W) 
Packaging (MdBE) 
Physical ability tests (NNY-W) 
Strength tests 


s 
Pinochle (MdBE) 
Police, International (MdBE) 
Preschool education (NNY-W) 
Quilts (MdBE) 
Research, Educational 
s Educational research 
s Research (in education) 
Royal Welsh fusiliers (OrP) 
Seeds—Disinfection (DLC) 
sa F icides 
s disinfection 
s Seeds—Fumigation 
Showboats (MdBE) 
s ow boats 
Symmetallism (NN 
See also Gold (Money); Silver (Money) 
sa Bimetallism 
sa Gold (Money) 
sa Silver (Money) 


Townsend old age pension plan (MdBE OrP) 
Townsend old age revolving pension plan (IaU) 
Watch papers (NN) 


Week-end houses = 
See also Bungalows; Cottages; Log cabins 
sa Architecture, Domestic 
sa Bungalows 
sa Cottages 


Wisdom (DLC) 
sa Eloquence 
sa Experience 
sa Fools and jesters 
sa Intellect 
sa ae (Logic) 
sa Learning and scholarship 
sa Prophecies 
sa Reason 


Women, Unmarried (MdBE) 
s Spinsters 
s Old maids 
s Unmarried women 
sa Women 


Wood flour (DLC) 
s Wood, Pulverized 


-_——_——— 


A. L. A. Notes 


(Continued from page 269) 


Grants-in-Aid for Professional Study 


A limited number of grants-in-aid for th 
study of librarianship are again offered by 
the A. L.A. to residents of the United Stat 
and Canada, thru the generosity of th 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Th 
purpose of the grants is to encourage and 
aid persons who have shown promise of con 
tributing to the advancement of the profes- 
sion. In general, candidates should be gradu- 
ates of approved colleges or universities, wit! 
at least one year of work in a library school 
and satisfactory experience in library work. 

The stipend may vary from $750 to $1,500 
or more, depending on the requirements and 
qualifications of the recipient. Present em- 
ployment conditions and the need for restraint 
in recruiting, incline the Committee on Fellow 
ships and Scholarships to devote the larger 
part of these funds to the larger grants. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
Board of Education at A. L. A. Headquarters. 
Applications must be filed before January 1, 
1937, with the chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships, Charles E 
Rush, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


“Recent Children’s Books’ 


The new edition of Recent Children’s 
Books, annotating thirty outstanding titles of 
1936, with emphasis on the early fall books, 
is just off the press. Compiled each year by 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, children’s specialist 
at headquarters, this list may be ordered 
from the A.L.A., 100 copies, $1; 500, $3; 
1,000, $5. 
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The Book Preview 


— for December 1936 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a con 


advance information regarding forthcoming books. 





it and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the deserigtive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


MONROE, WALTER SCOTT and SHORES, 
LOUIS, comps. Bibliographies and summaries 
in education to July 1935. 470p $4.75 postpaid 
Wilson (Ready) 

016.370 Bibliography—Bibliography 
tion. Education—Bibl. 

A bibliography of bibliographies on education 
found in books and in periodical literature, and 
a bibliography of summaries in education from 
January 1910 to July 1935. Arranged alpha- 
betically by author and subject with brief an- 
notations. 





Educa- 


PRICE, WILLODEEN and TICEN, ZELMA E., 


comps. Index to vocations. $1.25 Wilson 
(Ready) 

016.3714 Occupation—Bibl. Vocations, Choice 
of—Bibl. 


A revision and enlargement of the former 
Index to Vocations published in mimeograph 
form by the Division of high school reference 
of the Public library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
County, Indiana. An analytical index to the 
printed material in 115 books pertaining to 
various occupations, with references to biog- 
raphies on these subjects. 


MAGRIEL, PAUL DAVID, comp. Bibliography 
of dancing; a list of books and articles on the 
dance and related subjects. Wilson (Dec.) 


016.7933 Dancing—Bibl. 


This bibliography has been divided into eight 
parts: I General works; II History and criti- 
cism of the dance; III Folk, national, regional 
and ethnological dances; IV Art of dancing; V 
Ballet; VI Mime and pantomime; VII Masques; 
VIII Accessories. Much unusual and interest- 
ing material is included not only in books, but 
in periodicals, proceedings of societies, etc. 
Publisher and price are given, and indications 
of holdings of rare or out of print books in the 
Library of Congress, New York public library, 
Boston public library, Harvard college library. 


BROWN, ZAIDEE. Library key; an aid in using 
books and libraries. rev and enl ed 109p 70c; 
10 or more in one order ea 35c; 100 or more 
ea 25c postpaid Wilson (Ready) 


020 Reference books. Books and reading 


This practical guide to the more intelligent 
use of the library contains valuable chapters 
on the card catalog, on reference books, on 
the making of bibliographies, and on note- 
taking. The new edition has been changed to 
make the manual more useful to college stu- 
dents, and exercises for practice and review 
questions have been added. (See Who’s Who 
in Library Service) 


Say you read it in 


CHILDREN’S catalog; a dictionary catalog of 
4000 books with analytical entries for 1020 
books and a classified list indicating subject 
headings. Compiled by Siri Andrews. 5th ed., 
rev. (Standard catalog ser.) 979p service basis 
Wilson (Ready) 

028.5 Children’s literature—Bibl. 


The revision of the 1930 edition, which was 
compiled by Minnie Earl Sears, has retained 


the features of that edition and has added some 
new ones. Part 1 is a dictionary catalog of 
authors, titles and subjects with full bib- 
liographical information and descriptive notes 
under authors. Part 2 is a classified catalog. 
Part 3 is a list by grades. The stress is still 
on books for recreational reading but some 
texts in certain fields such as science and 
history have been included. A _ special effort 
has been made to list good material in science, 
and also in reading for the first three grades 
to meet the newer educational ideals. It will 
serve (1) as a catalog and reference tool (2) 
as a buying list, and (3) as a cataloging tool. 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


KNOEBBER, SISTER M. MILDRED. Self- 
revelation of the adolescent girl. about 240p 
Bruce pub. (Dec.) 

136.775 Adolescence. Girls 
“An anaylsis of the attitudes, ideals, and 

problems of the adolescent girl from the view- 
point of the girl herself.’’ It is based upon a 
questionaire containing sixty questions bear- 
ing upon the environmental, social, and private 
life of the girls, and was answered by three 
thousand girls in Catholic and public schools 
in nineteen states. The knowledge presented, 
the frank disclosures on the part of those 
questioned, and the conclusions which the 
figures warrant are of value to teachers, heads 
of institutions, parents, juvenile advisers, and 
girls themselves. 


200 RELIGION 


NEUBERT, EMIL. My ideal, Jesus, son of 
Mary, adapted by Sylvester P. Juergens. 
about 152p Bruce pub. (Dec.) 


232.931 Mary, Virgin 


This practical, living explanation of Catholic 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin is the work of 
a renowned Mariologist in Europe. The book 
includes a clear and simple presentation of the 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin by Father Wil- 
liam Joseph Chaminade, 8.M., founder of the 
Marianists. It has already gone into three 
French editions in two years and there also 
are translations in German, Dutch, Italian, and 
Spanish. 
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SWINT, JOHN JOSEPH, bp. Christ as or- 
ganizer of the church. about 120p Bruce pub. 
(Dec.) 

282 Catholic church—Doctrinal and con- 
troversial works—Catholic authors 

A series of clear, non-technical lectures ad- 

dressed primarily to non-Catholics. The author 

deals with the establishment and growth of the 

Catholic church, and answers the question 

“Why I am a Catholic.’’ The chapters in- 

cluded are “substantially the lectures built up 

and used by the author through many years 
as a diocesan missionary.” 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


WITHERS, WILLIAM; SYNDER, AGNES, and 
QUALEY, CARLTON. Current social prob- 
lems. 302p $2.80 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

302 Civilization. Civilization—Outlines, 
syllabi, etc. Social sciences. Social sciences 
—Outlines, syllabi, etc. 


Presents the findings and points of view _of 
recent social trends. ere is a complete study- 
guide to contemporary problems—economic, so- 
cial, and political. The questions discussed are 
those faced by citizens rather than by experts. 
A clear-cut picture is given of the relation- 
oo between the economic depression and the 
philosophy of laissez-faire. 

ae = 
p $5 


COOK, THOMAS I. History of political 
phy (from Plato to Burke). about 
Prentice-Hall (Dec. 7) 

320.9 Political science—Hist. 


All of the important philosophers from Plato 
to Burke are introduced to the r er b 
means of interesting biographical material. 
Each chapter deals with the philosophers’ 
tenets and arguments. The author submits the 
thinkers’ ideas to thorough ——— merely 
giving their conclusions—and shows how their 
thought developed. 


SUMMERS, HARRISON BOYD, comp. 
cameral legislatures. (Reference shelf v. 
no. 1) 90¢ Wilson (Ready) 

328.391 Legislative bodies 


This number of the Reference shelf contains 
extracts from books and periodicals together 
with a bibliography on the relative merits of 
the bicameral and unicamerad systems. 


Uni- 
11, 


MacKENZIE, FINDLAY, ed. It shall come to 

ee a poten a - —— of economic 

planning. about P - 

Hall (Feb. 1) “3 ee 

330.9 Economic conditions. 
state 


This survey, the work of economists, 
sociologists, and statesmen, traces the develop- 
ment, signalizes the accomplishments, and 
stresses the importance of economic control 
and planning in a changing society, from early 
times up to 1936. 


Industry and 


MADDEN, JOHN THOMAS; NADLER, MAR- 
CUS and SAUVAIN, HARRY Cc. America’s 

as a creditor nation. about 320p 

$3.50 Prentice-Hall (Jan. 2) _ 

336.3 Debts, Public—U.S. 


Calculates the economic and financial effects 
of our foreign loans during and since the World 
war. The book provides a factual description of 
America’s experience as a creditor nation, and 
presents a critical appraisal and interpretation 
of this experience. 


bad ne iy Pon oe we oo oe ee studies in 
stration. ucatio . 
$1.50 Prentice-Hall (Ready) se 
371.2 School management and organization 
Covers the whole field of public school ad- 
ministration, from the primary grades of the 
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elementary school to the final year of the 
senior high school, with adequate consideration 
of the junior high ool. The problems offered 
have occurred over and over again in many 
different towns and cities, and so the book is a 
practical help to the administrator. 


500 SCIENCE 


RASETTI, FRANCO. Elements of nuclear 
physics. 327p $4.50 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 
541.2 Atoms 


This is a concise, and up-to-date account of 
the remarkable discoveries made by physicists 
in the five years. It is the work of a 
man who has himself been responsible 
important work in the field. 


for 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


FRANCIS P. and ZEIDBERG, LOUIS 
208p $1.35 


WALL, 
D. Health guides and guards. 
Prentice-Hall (Ready) 


613 Hygiene. Hygiene, Sexual 


Discusses, in simple language, the problems 
of health, sex, and Fn a education. There 
is a discussion of e genital system and of 
the symptoms, prevention, and treatment of the 
social diseases. 


VIGOREAUX, J. E. and WEBB, C. E. Prin- 
ciples of electric and magnetic measurements. 
392p $5 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

621.37 Electric measurements 

This is a thoroughly modern presentation of 
the principles and practice in_ electrica! 
measurements, written by two distinguished 
members of the staff of the National physica! 
laboratory in England. A noteworthy feature 
of the book is its thoroughly consistent use of 
the meter-kilogram-second system of units. 


HOPKINS, JOHN ABEL. Elements of farm 

management. 390p $2.20 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

631.1 Agriculture—Economic aspects 

Presents the basic principles of production 
economics in a simple, realistic manner. Covers 
the organization and current management of 
the farm with particular emphasis on the use 
of records in control of the farm business, 
selection of enterprise, budgeting for the farm, 
-— requirements in crop and livestock produc- 
tion. 


700 FINE ARTS 


AYARS, CHRISTINE MERRICK. Contributions 
to the art of music in America by the music 
industries of Boston 1640 to 1936. Wilson 
(Dec.) 

781.98 Music printing. Music trade. Musical 
instruments—. ers 


An unusual book dealing with the contribu- 
tion made by Boston to the development of 
music in the United States. It covers vocal 
and instrumental music publishing, music en- 
graving and printing, and instrument makers. 


900 HISTORY 


CARLSON, FRED A. Deogpagty of 
America. 644p $5 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 


918 Geography of Latin America. Spanish 
America—Desc, & trav. 


The book covers in a comprehensive way the 
geography of all Latin America—South Ameri- 
ca, Central America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies. Thoroughly up to date and 
burdensome detail. 


Latin 
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HESSELTIN Wann a “we Velotecy of the 
South (1607-1936 1936 725p Prentice-Hall 
tReady) ° 


975 Southern states——Hist. 


Unusually complete—it covers the _ social, 
political, and economic development from 1607 
right up to 1936. The book starts with the 
founding of the southern colonies, and ends 
with three up-to-date chapters on the new 
South. 


BIOGRAPHY 


EWEN, DAVID. Composers of yesterday. $5; 
to libraries $4.50 Wilson (Jan.) 


927.8 Musicians—Dictionaries 


This is a companion volume to Composers of 
Today. It contains biographical sketches of 
some 250 composers from early times down to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Each 
sketch is accompanied by a portrait and a 
list of the composer’s most important works, 
books and articles about him, and recordings 
of his music. (See STC for other books by 
this editor) 


Cataloging and Indexing Service 


Many times in the past, The Wilson 
Company has been asked for copies of its 
indexes and explanatory material about 
them, to be used in acquainting students 
with them in order to be made independent 
in their use. 


To meet the rapidly increasing demand, 
Cataloging and Indexing Service has been 
published. It contains brief explanations of 
the various catalogs and periodical indexes, 
with specimen pages for teaching purposes. 
This is published in two editions: the 
Advanced course, for normal school, college, 
and library school students, and the Short 
course, for upper grades and high school 
use. 


As many copies as needed, up to 50, of 
either course, will be sent to any one school 
without charge. Beyond 50, there will be a 
charge of 4c a copy for the Advanced and 
2c for the Short course, to cover postage 


FICTION 


AYRES, MRS RUBY MILDRED. Our avenue. 
284p $2 Arcadia house (Ready) 


Stories revealing the romance, pathos, and 
tragedy lurking in the seemingly complacent 
lives of typical men and women on our avenue. 


REES, ROSEMARY FRANCES. April’s sowing. 
316p $2 Arcadia house (Ready) 


Mary Brandon ran away from life, but life 
caught up with her. With startling abruptness 
she was catapulted into a series of intriguing 
and sinister circumstances which make for 
interesting reading. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of “Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
sSTC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 

BKL—Booklist 

a“ pamaanami Catalog for High School Li- 
ra. 

CcC—Children’s Catalog 


Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 


and mailing. Address, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York City. 


Periodicals ye 


When patrons ask 
where they can buy 
a certain number, 
volume, or set of a 
periodical, why not 
refer them to the 
Periodicals Depart- 
a= ment of The H. 
W. Wilson Com- 





a 
— pany, 950 Uni- 
ie sam versity Avenue, 
New York 


City? 


For the convenience of librarians, we will 
send free upon request a supply of 3% by 5% 
inch cards, illustrated above, to be handed to 
inquiring patrons. The reverse side of the 
card has a few timely paragraphs under the 
caption “Think first of the library when you 
need information of any kind.” 
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HESE paragraphs are particularly for 
publishers and others who are attempt- 
ing to bridge the present gap in book produc- 
tion between the book and the reader. 

Over two years ago a small group of 
Minnesota librarians, most of them connected 
with state institutions, began pooling their 
troubles and their observations and found 
many went back to the same difficulty, the 
inability of the child to read the books whose 
contents interested him. In other words, the 
books they wanted to read were too hard and 
we librarians could not find simpler ones 
to take their places. 


Confronted with a situation that was fairly 
widespread we decided to ask an _ intra- 
professional group composed of special teach- 
ers and their supervisors, the Commissioner 
of the State Department of Education, Uni- 
versity professors who had specialized in 
testing of reading abilities and teaching of 
English teachers, psychologists attached to 
children’s clinics and school systems and 
librarians who had actual experience with 
this problem to fornt a Discussion Group 
to meet half a dozen times during the winter. 


In making plans for these meetings we felt 
it wise to attempt first only a general survey 
of the problem. We hoped to pool the find- 
ings of research and clinic and the possi- 
bility of their application in the classroom 
and library with the needs of the special 
teacher and librarian. 


At the six meetings which showed an 
average attendance of fifteen to twenty we 
considered : 


1. A general presentation 

2. Reading difficulties and remedial methods (high 
school and junior college levels) 

3. Dyslexia 

4. A resumé of a study of adult reading abilities; 
Minnesota CCC camps; adult mental capacities 

5. Some references on the reading habits, interests 
and choices of adults; reading abilities of 
adults as determined by various tests; readable 
books and methods of determining reader diffi- 
culty; readability laboratory, etc.; bibliographies 
which indicate reading difficulty. 


6. Book lists and bibliographies of book lists 
useful in selecting books for children and 
adolescents for remedial reading purposes. 


These discussions revealed the discrepancy, 
marked and widespread, between reading 
ability and available material. It extends 
from the elementary grades thru high school 
and even into college. It also reaches out 
into workers’ classes and practically all forms 
of adult education. 


A Program for Remedial Reading 


By Perrie Jones * 


* Supervisor of Institution Libraries, State of Minnesota. 





It may result from the extreme confusion 
of the dyslexic, the child with the distinct 
disability, or merely the fumbling of the 
slow reader who is retarded because of in- 
adequate teaching or who has been set against 
reading thru some mischance. 


Undoubtedly special teachers in the schools 
will be able to bring many of these slow 
readers up to their normal level, but even 
so we feel that much more material is needed 
for these slow readers. It would seem as if 
it might not be too much to expect of creative 
writers that they should be interested to know 
whether they have hit or overshot the mark 
as far as vocabulary, sentence structure, and 
the like is concerned, for a surprising number 
of their would-be readers. 

In any case, more material in simple vo- 
cabulary is badly needed, whether it be rewrit- 
ten or new. 


Another result of these discussions was the 
evidence of a need of a central bureau to 
determine the predictable index of difficulty, 
as outlined in Gray and Leary, and to desig- 
nate the same by a symbol which could be 
added to the call number. This would be a 
guide to librarians in fitting book to reader 
as far as reading ability is concerned and do 
away with the duplicating attempts now made 
to determine the grade level of books. The 
hope was expressed that the American Li- 
brary Association would consider the pos- 
sibility of establishing such .a bureau at 
headquarters. It would do for remedial 
reading what the L.C. classification does for 
the catalog department. 


At the final meeting the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Be it resolved that this intra-professional group 
7 . its findings of the year to the Minnesota 
ibrary Association at its next annual meeting 
with a request that a standing intra-professional 
committee be appointed to be known as The Com- 
mittee on Remedial Reading for Children and 
Adults and that the findings of this group for the 
past year be officially transmitted by the Minnesota 
Library Association to the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


These meetings have convinced us of the 
need for more material specially planned. We 
have gone over the field carefully. We now 
turn to the publishers for help and are watch- 
ing such experiments as the Bryson Labor- 
atory, American Primers, F. P. A. bulletins 
and the like with not only interest but hope 
that publishers will give this need the serious 
attention it deserves. 
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OST of the world’s great writers 
M achieved fame because they wrote 
books which set new patterns. 
They hold their position in the literary 
field just so long as these unique patterns 
are unsurpassed. In “Les Miserables,” 
Victor Hugo gave the world the greatest 
humanitarian novel of all times—Romaine 
Rolland’s ‘Jean Christophe’ ranks as the 
most nearly perfect biographical novel— 
Charles Dickens has never been equalled 
as a novelist of propaganda. Coming down 
to more modern times we find Galsworthy’s 
“Foryste Saga’”’ setting a pattern for a story 
of family life—Frank Swinnerton carrying 
out a new idea in “Nocturne’’ by building 
a full-length novel around the happenings 
of a single night—Dos Passos in ‘Three 
Soldiers” daring to reveal in a novel the 
complete sordidness of soldier life. 
Nothing in the study of literature is so 
interesting as the discovery of these pat- 
terns—the tracing of their in- 
fluence upon the work of new 
writers. 


Encyclopedias also have their 
patterns and it is fascinating to 
follow the developments of those 
patterns from the work of Aris- 
totle, the ‘Father of Encyclopedias,” down 
to Compton’s, the most modern of 
encyclopedias. 


Compton’s set a new pattern. It was 
built upon the theory that clear and in- 
teresting writing was as important as 
comprehensiveness and accuracy of in- 
formation. In outlining their require- 
ments, Compton editors did not encourage 
beautiful metaphor and flowery rhetoric. 
On the contrary, they emphasized concise- 
ness—proper placing of emphasis to make 
each fact stand out in its proper relation- 
ship to other facts—insisted that it was 
more important to show why a fact was 








coment 


important than to state that the fact was 
important. 

It was not always easy to find writers 
for this new encyclopedic pattern. The 
pattern itself had to be modified from 
time to time to keep pace with broaden- 
ing social interests. But the original con- 
ception has always been the goal of 
Compton editors: 


BuILD AN ACCURATE, COMPRE- 
HENSIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA WHICH 
PEOPLE WILL WANT TO READ 


The interesting thing about working 
towards an ideal is that the goal con- 
stantly moves ahead of any possible point 
of complete achievement. In building 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, the 
standard is continually raised by some 
new article which surpasses anything in 
its field. Other articles seem inadequate 
by comparison and in turn have to be 
replaced. 


Running through the new edi- 
tion of Compton’s recently, our 
Managing Editor, Athol E. Rollins, 
pointed out certain articles, some 
old, some new, which stand out 
as stepping stones in this continu- 
ous process of building . American 
Colonies—Architecture—Books and Book 
Making — Democracy — Indians — Pot- 
tery—Poetry—Story Telling. . . . These 
are only a few of the many articles which 
closely approximate the Compton ideal— 
which have served to enrich the Compton 
pattern. 


Incidentally, encyclopedia editors are 
somewhat envious of novelists. A novel, 
once written, stands or falls by the test of 
time. An encyclopedia, like the Red Queen 
in “Alice in Wonderland,” must run very 
fast to stay in the same place. L.J.L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE WRITER 
Oldest Re ~ ye for Pa gponn’ workers, founded 
in 188 th: sound instruction in all 
forms of enbardiine articles prominent 





authors on their writing th 
lists of literary markets; inepirational and en- 
tertaining articles about writing. 


Send for Sample Copy $3.00 a year 








THE WRITER 8 Arlington St., Boston 








LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 
Enroll with us. We 


LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 
Notify | us of any 
vacancies on ur 
library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
Foon, Grameen, aa Italian, a etc. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 

THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station H - Box 66 New York City 





An Unusual and Enthrailing Story 


IN THE GAME OF GOLD 


By ANNIE WALTON BRUCE 
“Here ing and charming story of English 
life. Altogether it is a story well worth reading,”’ says 
The ous Herald. The people who live in these pages 
with the reader always, as the characters of 
Dickens, as someone you have known. 
From your bookstore, $2.50. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


























paeremacmomnny A Journal for all Science and Mathe- 
mages Teachers. Devoted to all pi 
School of Progressive Science and Mathematics 
Teaching. Owned by teachers, man- 
Science aged by teachers, edited by teachers. 
sili Price $2.50 a Year 
— Published Monthly, October to 
= ws June inclusive 
3319 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















RADEMAEKERS 


Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Newark, New Jersey 


Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS Library, School Books, Refer- 
ence, and Magazine Bindings are distinguished by 
skilful construction, good workmanship, and the 
most durable materials procurable. 


RADEMAEKERS bindings are economical be- 
cause of their lasting quality. Each book is 
bound to serve the limit its paper permits. 


Prices furnished on request. 











ART AND DRAWING 
SCHOOL, 


MAGAZINE 


for libraries, schools and 
teachers. Fully half the 
7”x 10” pages are illustra- 
tions, Text is instructional. 
Covers art, drawing, de- 
sign,crafts as usedin school 
or in the home. Special 
double-size page sections 

ive large size patterns, 
rawing lessons, and sim- 
ple crak diagrams. 


Editor is Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Stanford University, California 


Sample copy on request to Librarians and Heads 
of Periodical and Children’s Departments 
Subscription price $3.00 in United States 


SCHOOL ARTS, 70 Printers Bldg. 


ORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Ooo NUMBER§ 


VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


OUT - OF - PRINT - SERVICE 


BOOK CO. 
New York, N.Y 


CALDER 














Doctoral Dissertations 


Accepted by American Universities 
1935-1936. No. 3, Edited 
By DONALD B. GILCHRIST 
102 Pages Paper Postpaid $2 

This is the third in the series of annual lists 
of doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 for the 
National Research Council and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. The dissertations are arranged 
alphabetically in seven main divisions: Philosophy. 
Religion, Earth sciences, Biological sciences, Social 
sciences, Literature and Art. In a prefatory section 
is given much additional information as to the pub- 
lication and distribution of dissertations. Standing 
orders are invited for the series, on which each 
year’s list will be billed and mailed as published 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
| 950 University Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Sevectep List or Best Booxs—Decemser 1936 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 
ear recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 
the ot TANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


libra associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 
NTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the tities in the MO 


The entries, with a 
Most of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 


casionall 
at once the final authoritative opin 


[A list of collaborators will be found in 


a book included here mer be dropped later, because it is not always possibile to get 
on as to the vaiue of a book. 


the September 1936 issue.] 





100 Philosophy 


SEABURY, DAVID. How to worry success- 
fully. 358p $2.50 Little 


131.337 Psychology, Applied. Worry 36-19431 


The author of this book, a well-known New 
York psychologist, distinguishes between 
worry which is intelligent forethought, and 
worry which is ruled by nervous anxiety and 
fear. He calls the one harmless, the other a 
cause of the growth of insanity. Index. 





“This book will help many to face reality 
and to use impartial scientific thinking in 
pace of passion, prejudice, and fantasy. It 
as the popular appeal which those who have 
heard the author lecture will expect from 


him.’ 
+ Scientific Bk Club R 7:3 S '36 60w 
Time 28:87 S 14 '36 800w 


300 Social Sciences 


BARTON, LUCY. Historic 
a il. by David Sarvis. 


costume for the 
605p $5 Baker, 


391 Costume 35-34454 


“‘Assembles in practical form a great amount 
of reliable information on costume from 4000 
B. C. to 1914. Includes historical background, 
garments worn by men, women, and children, 
and methods of reproducing them. Describes, 
and illustrates with drawings, motifs and dec- 
oration, hairdress, jewelry, and accessories. 
Especially useful for schools and colleges, or 
for anyone presenting historical plays. Bib- 
liography Booklist 


Booklist 32:160 F ‘36 


‘“‘An admirable book.’’ W. P. Eaton 
+ Books pl0 Je 14 '36 110w 


BRYSON, LYMAN. Adult education. 208p $2 
Am, bk. 
374 Education of adults 36-11146 


A textbook which gives the historical back- 
ground, the philosophical and theoretical bases, 
and the practical workings of the adult educa- 
tion movement in America. Topics for dis- 
cussion and reading references at ends of 
chapters. Index. 


Booklist 32:310 Jl '36 


“Dr. Bryson’s smallish volume needs only 
cartoons or at least pictures to be the ideal 
introduction to Adult Education. Here is one 
thinker and writer who has eliminated all the 
fog from a subject that has been anything but 
clear. The merit of the book derives primarily, 
no doubt, from the fact that Dr. Bryson thinks 
clearly and cleanly, but also from a simplicity 
and directness of expression which characterize 
no other book which have read on the 
subject.”’ L. L. Dickerson 

-+- Library J 61:634 S 1 '36 330w 


EDUCATIONAL film catalog; a classified list of 
1175 non-theatrical films with a _ separate 
title and subject index; comp. by Dorothy E. 





Cook and Eva Cotter Rahbek-Smith. ie 3 
ag Y quarterly suppl for 2 years $4 Wilso 


371.335 Moving pictures in a, 
36-27326 
An index to 1175 non-theatrical films, with a 
list of distributors, and all other essential in- 
formation. Will be kept up to date by quarter- 
ly supplements. 


Booklist 32:310 Jl '36 
“Generally, this is an admirable publication, 
its material carefully sifted and helpfully 
presented, and.certain of a warm welcome from 
ag 2 applying the cinema to education.”” M. 


‘4. Library Association Record 38:446 Ag 
‘36 700w 


Wis Lib Bul 32:83 Jl '36 


FALK, ISIDORE SYDNEY. Security against 


sickness; a study of health insurance. 423p 
$4 Doubleday 
331.25442 Insurance, Health. Medical eco- 
nomics 36-10985 


“Here is a book which marshals the salient 
facts concerning the costs of medical care . . 
analyzes them objectively, describes and criti- 
cally appraises both European and American 
plans for solving the social and professional 
roblems involved in high medical costs, and 
ays a solid foundation of basic principles upon 
which a soundly conceived structure for security 
against sickness may be erected in America.”’ 
Nation 





Booklist 33:8 S '36 
“A clear, concise, dispassionate, and com- 
prehensive treatment of _the rug subject of 
the costs of medical care.”’ J. Kingsbury 
+ Nation 142:846 Je 27 ig '950w 


N Y Times p3 Ag 16 '36 700w 


500 Natural Science 


COLLINS, ARCHIE FREDERICK. Fun with 
electricity. 238p il $2 Appleton-Century 
537 Electricity—Experiments. JElectric cur- 
rents 36-6614 
“A how-to-make-it book of simple and start- 
ling experiments with direct, alternating, and 
high frequency electric currents."’ Subtitle 


Booklist 32:330 Jl '36 
J Home Econ 28:401 Je ’36 50w 


600 Useful Arts 


PALMER, MRS RACHEL (LYNN), 
GREENBERG, MRS SARAH (KOSLOW' 
Facts and frauds in woman's hygiene. 3lip 2 
Vanguard press 

613 Woman—Health and hygiene. Hygiene, 
Sexual. Medicines, Patent, proprietary, etc. 
Quacks and quackery 36-14570 
“The sub-title, A Medical Guide Against Mis- 
leading Claims And Dangerous Products, ex- 
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PALMER, MRS RACHEL. Facts and frauds in 
woman’s hygiene—Continued ’ 
plains the aim of the physician and the special- 
ist on consumer research who join forces to tell 
women what lies behind the label and the ad- 


vertising of some of the products which de- 
mand eir dollars in the guise of ‘feminine 
hygiene.’’’ Survey 


Booklist 55:13 S '36 
+ Books pl6 Ag 30 '36 550w 
“Mrs. Palmer and Dr. Greenberg go about 
their task of consumer education in a tem- 
perate and dignified manner.’’ Will Maslow 
+ New Repub 88:111 S 2 '36 280w 
R of Rs 94:9 Ag '36 100w 
“Thoroughly sound, with no wasted words, 
it is written in terms any woman should be 
able to understand. . . One would like to place 
it in the hands of every woman in the coun- 
try, but at the same time one wonders how 
many women, who have saved two dollars 
from the housekeeping money for a permanent, 
could be induced to surrender it for this ex- 
cellent book.’”’ M. S. U., M.D. 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:20 S 5 '36 340w 
Survey 72:256 Ag '36 60w 


700 Fine Arts 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM (periodical). The 
1936 book of small houses. 253p il $1.96 Simon 
& Schuster 

728 Architecture, Domestic—Designs and 
plans 36-15912 
This volume contains plans, photographs, spe- 

cifications, interiors and actual costs of 115 

houses ranging from $982 to $20,000. 


Booklist 33:14 S °36 
Cieveland Open Shelf pi5 Jl '36 
“The book is encouraging in the advance it 
reveals in civilized a in small houses in 
the last few years, but disappointing in what it 
indicates regarding new economies achieved in 
materials and construction.”’ 
N Y Times pl2 Jl 12 ’36 180w 


800 Literature 


SANDBURG, CARL. The people, yes. 286p $2.50; 
de luxe Itd autog ed $10 Harcourt 
811 36-27367 


A long poem, written in various meters, pre- 
senting a portrait of the American people thru 
the accumulation of bits of folklore, legends, 
tall tales, slang, wise and foolish sayings, with 
the poet’s own philosophy as the binding thread. 





Booklist 33:17 S ‘36 
+ Books pl Ag 23 '36 1300w 
Boston Transcript p6 Ag 29 ‘36 1000w 
Christian Science Monitor pl0 S 2 ‘36 
“The result may make negligible poetry and 
confused preaching, but it proves Sandburg 
thoroughly alive to the ‘shock and contact of 
ideas’ t . On this account alone—if not 
solely—“The People, Yes’ should interest a wider 
audience than any of his other volumes since 
‘Chi © Poems.’”’ Ben Belitt 
Nation 143:215 Ag 22 '36 900w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 Ag 20 '36 
+N Y Times p3 Ag 23 '36 1450w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 14:6 Ag 22 '36 1200w 
Springf’d Republican p7e S 13 '36 700w 
“The book narrowly misses a peee with the 
best of U. S. poetry. Written with a deceptive 
informality, packed with native phrases and 
examples of fresh, unstudied, lower-class hu- 
mor, it succeeds in making ‘the people’ a hero 
worth a t’s tribute.”’ 
+ Time 28:47 Ag 31 °36 700w 
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900 History 


BOWERS, CLAUDE GERNADE. Jefferson in 
power; the death struggle of the Federalists. 
538p il $3.75 Houghton 


973.4 U.S.—History—Constitutional period, 
1789-1809. U.S.—Politics and government. 
Jefferson, Thomas 36-19161 


Sequel to the author’s former book entitled 
Jefferson and milton. The present volume 
deals with the first eight years of the nine- 
teenth century, during which Jefferson was 
president of the United States. The period 
was one of constant controversy, in which 


personal and political jealousies were rife. Mr. 
Bowers outlines the bac und against which 
the political passions of the time cage up, 
recounts the course of the struggle of the 


Federalist party for power, and describes the 
difficulties which beset Jefferson in his fight for 
democracy. Index. 





+ — Books pl S 6 '36 2150w 
+ N Y Times pl S 6 '36 1700w 


“Mr. Bowers has not only always been a 
strong Democrat but has had the greatest ad- 
miration for Jefferson. - He has evidently 
| matured and broadened since his earlier 

k. . . At any rate, his present book shows a 
marked advance over his previous ones not only 
in style but also in fairness and balance. I per- 
sonally have found all his books stimulating, 
and in spite of faults few men have done more 
to arouse interest among the people in crucial 
episodes of the past in the nation’s history. His 
new book, though not his most exciting, is, I 
thing, his best.’’ J. T. Adams 

+ Sat R of Lit 14:5 S 5 '36 1650w 


+ — Springf’d Republican p7e S 6 ‘36 1100w 


“Jefferson in Power is typical of Ambassador 
Bowers’ five historical volumes. At his best in 
analyzing the maneuvers of factional leaders, 
fights over patronage, the ceaseless emer ieing 
of adroit politicians, he gives only limited an 
conventional portraits of the personalities in- 
volved. His Jefferson, Hamilton, Marshall, John 
Randolph, Madison, Gallatin, Monroe, Pickering, 
remain remote historic figures. Only Aaron 
Burr, about whom Bowers writes with a mix- 
ture of scorn and awed surprise, emerges as a 
bold, treacherous, ambitious, but clearly visual- 
ized individual.’’ 

+ — Time 28:57 S 7 '36 600w 


Fiction 


NATHAN, ROBERT. Enchanted voyage. 187p 
$2 Knopf 
36-18874 


Mr Hector Pecket was an unsuccessful car- 
penter somewhere in the Bronx. His wife, Sarah 
Pecket, was a managing woman, capable of 
facing facts, even tho her husband was not. In 
his dreams Mr Pecket sailed the seven seas in 
the little boat which he had built and kept in 
the back yard. When Mrs Pecket had wheels 
put under the boat and sold it to the butcher to 
use for a lunch wagon it was just too much. 
Mr Pecket hoisted his sail, and with Mary Kelly, 
a weary little Fordham Road waitress for crew, 
sailed south. On the way they picked up a trav- 
eling dentist who was also a knife-grinder, and 
the way was paved for romance and adventure. 





-+ Books p3 Ag 30 ’36 900w 
-+ Boston Transcript p4 S 5 ‘36 350w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p12 S 5 '36 250w 


“This is not one of Robert Nathan’s finest 
books. It is not even as good as ‘One More 
Spring,’ of which it is something of a repeti- 
tion. Yet all of those qualities that have set 
Robert Nathan apart as master of his art are 
here—the clear, exquisite prose, the gentle mel- 
ancholy, the pure joy, the irony. It is the kind 
of irony, it sometimes seems, that God must 
exercise when contemplating us. ‘The En- 
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chanted Voyage,’ like everything that Mr 
Nathan has done, is enchanting enough for this 
alone.’” Lucy Tompkins 
+N Y Times pé AS 30 '36 850w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 14:7 S 5 '36 700w 


Time 28:92 S 14 '36 30w 


PEATTIE, LOUISE Peer ab) (MRS DON- 
ALD CULROSS PEATTIE). American acres. 
308p $2.50 Putnam 

36-18556 


For most of the years of her young life 
Amélie Honeywell lived apart from the home 
of her fathers on the Illinois prairies. Two 
or three brief visits to Grand Portage had 
awakened a deep love for the place and dur- 
ing the years spent in roaming about murope. 
first an involun , then a voluntary exile 
she kept her love alive, for the American acres 
and the young cousin who lived there. 


Books p3 Ag 23 '36 700w 
+ Boston Transcript p7 Ag 22 '36 1200w 


“Although Amie is an appealing figure, an- 
other Constant Nymph, her story is secondary 
in interest to the real theme of the book. One 
can read ‘American Acres’ purely as a romance, 
but its trve distinction lies in the feel- 
ing for [Illinois earth which permeates its 
pages. Grand Portage, with its broad fields 
and ancient trees, dominates the book and 
gives it character. Otherwise it would be 
merely an agreeable but trifling love story.’ 


“4° N Y Times p21 Ag 23 '36 800w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 14:7 Ag 29 °36 1100w 


Children’s Books 


FARGO, LUCILE FOSTER. Marian-Martha; il. 
by Dorothea Warren. 257p $2 Dodd 96-a7808 


Tells the story of two high school friends who 
took up library work as a profession. Their 
training began in the high school library and 
continued with apprentice work in the public 
library, student work in college, and a year at 
library school. Martha became head of a count 
librar tama Marian’s work was wit 
rare oks. 





“The girls are convincing young moderns 
whose story will appeal to junior and senior 


The Lighthouse 
(Continued from page 277) 


La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana. 

Mr. T. W. Huntington, editor and publisher 
of this valuable record of Italian books, has 
announced that for 1937 quarterly issues will 
be omitted and all effort concentrated on the 
making and publishing of a more complete 
and efficient annual cumulation. No change 
has been made in the subscription price which 
remains, for libraries in the United States, $5 
a year postpaid. 


A System of Bibliographic Classification. 
By Henry E. Bliss. 2d edition revised. 
$6 postpaid. 

The book is now ready, and all orders can 
be filled immediately on receipt. 


high school readers whether or not they are 
interested in ang ee a a career. 
+ Booklist 33:29 S ’ 


“Miss Fargo includes . , on require- 
ments for entering library school with the 
note, ‘If we are not going to be a librarian, 
here is a lace to skip.’ The Librarian 
wouldn't me t, however, as it is a well- 
written and interesting chapter. Qualities 
applicable to the whole volume.” M. E. Prim 

-+- Boston Transcript p4 S 9 '36 800w 


HADER, MRS BERTA (HOERNER), and 
HADER, ELMER. Green and gold. 48p il 
$1 Macmillan 

Banana—Juvenile literature 36-14291 
Picture soggy | book for elementary grades. 

It traces the history of the banana from an- 

cient times to the present day. 


+ Booklist 33:29 S '36 


“The pictures are on every page, sometimes 
more than one to a page, often a double 
spread, looking as if they had been painted 
on the paper in brilliant and well blended 
colors. A child old enough to eat bananas 
would take an interest in them; an older one 
will use the —— in the text for school 
work.’’ M. L. Beck 

+ Books p9S 13 "36 230w 


+ N Y Times pll Jl 26 ’36 250w 


LEE, MRS MELICENT HUMASON. Children 
of Banana land; il. by Leslie W. Lee. 158p 
$2 Crowell 

36-9082 


Two little Indian children, Benito and Lola, 
are the hero and heroine of this story of life 
on a small banana farm in Honduras. The 
children help their uncle in every process of 
the work, from the planting of the ‘‘bits’’ to 
the harvest feast. For children from eight to 
twelve. Glossary of Spanish. words. 


Booklist 32:295 Je '36 
“Altogether this is far more interesting than 
most aids to geography that come out in story 
form; this is a —— aid, but it is likely 
to interest any banana-eating eight-year-old.”’ 
M. L. Becker 
+ Books p7 Je 14 '36 250w 
‘It is safe to say that bananas will mean a 
great deal more than a bland and healthful des- 
aus fe the children who read this story.’’ E. L 
ue 
+ N Y Times p10 My 10 '36 380w 


Wis Lib Bul 32:88 Jl 36 





The Roving Eye 
(Continued from page 258) 
the article “Sterility in the Halls of Carnegie” 
but that would have been unkind. 

A curious aftermath to this article occurred 
when a President of the American Library 
Association in her annual address before the 
convention of the A.L.A. replied that libra- 
rians had enough to do without adopting the 
role of artists. 

But there the matter stopped and since then 
nothing has been done. I still believe that the 
library profession needs the stimulus of the 
creative genius in its midst; that this creative 
spirit should be encouraged; that librarians 
can not give to their profession that deep rare 
fire which the other professions have unless 
we, too, employ our hands in the making and 
devising of books. 

Cart BoOHNENBERGER, President 
Florida Library Association 
[S. J. K.] 
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The Booklist Forum 


(Continued from page 265) 


Some modern European novels, comp by 
Emily & Etta Wedge. rev. ed. lip °36. 
Enoch Pratt Tes lib 2c 

Translations of fifty-nine better known 
works of outstanding European novelists, 
arranged by country. Full annotations. At- 
tractively printed booklet. 


FINANCIERS 
Certain rich men: biographies of big busi- 
ness. 3p ‘36 Enoch Pratt free lib ic 
A 16 title list, fully annotated, designed 
to show the relation of famous men— 
a Ford, Nobel, etc. to the financial 
world. 


HOBBIES 
He who hath a hobby is happy: a word to 
ae riders. 4p ‘36 Long Beach public 
c 
Does not list books, but describes the 
library’s resources for hobby riders and 
ives a list of hobbies on which material 
s available. The list is classified thus: 
Doing things, Making things, Acquiring 
things, Learning things. 
Hobbies for skillful fingers, comp by Margaret 
B. Freeman. '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
A series of 16 lists printed as book marks 
on heavy colored paper, and each bearing 
a small cut at the top. Each is devoted 
to a particular hobby and contains 7-12 
titles, with annotations. List no. 1 is on 
Amateur telescope making; no. 2, Car- 
pentry; no. 3, Taxidermy; no. 4, Collecting 
and preserving insects; no. 5, Collecting 
rocks and minerals; no. 6, Ship models; 
no. 7, Quilting; no. 8, Kite making; no. 9, 
Basket making; no. 10, Mechanicai model 
making; no. 11, Rug making; no. 12, Weav- 
ing: no. 13, Model airplanes; no. 14, Mis- 
cellaneous handicrafts; no. 15, Toy making; 
no. 16, Art metal work. 


INTERIOR decoration 
— decoration. 4p '36 Long Beach public 
ce 
A cheerful red list of thirty-five standard 
and popular ks on house decoration and 
furniture. Mimeographed. 


JUSTICE, Administration of 
Munici administration of justice. 
Enoch Pratt free lib ic 
A printed list containing 26 annotated 
titles, arranged alphabetically by author. 
ane popular as well as technical mate- 
r 


LANDSCAPE gardening 
Lqneessne gardening. 4p '36 Long Beach pub- 
c c 
Includes the practical books on landscape 
gardening for the ordinary home owner, 
and some histories of garden art. 


LIBRARIES 
How to find it in magazines. 3p ‘35 
Beach public lib 1c 
Explains the advantages and use of the 
Readers’ Guide. Larger libraries copying 
would probably add brief references to 
other indexes. 


How to find it in art and music. 3p nd Long 
Beach public lib 1c 
Conveys a good idea of the services of 
the art department of a public library. 
Mimeographed. 


Teachers, do you know? 3p °36 Long Beach 
public lib ic 
Another one of Long Beach’s little folders 
which do not list books but attempt to 
stimulate and direct reading by describing 
the services which are available in the 
library and its special departments. Prob- 
ably a more effective kind of publicity for 
many purposes than a mere list of books. 
They could be copied almost without change 
by many libraries. 


4p nd 


Long 


MUSIC 
— recent books. 4p '36 Long Beach public 


lc 
A list of thirty recent books on music, 
unclassified, unannotated. Mimeographed. 
Suggestions for music lovers. 4p ‘36 Long 
Beach public lib 1c 
An annotated list of thirty-seven recent 
popular books on music including six on 
ane Similar to the list above from the 


same libr: Mimeographed. 
NEW YORK (city) 


Books on New York. 4p ‘36 Columbia univ 

Teachers coll lib 2c 
A well-chosen list of about 60 books on 
New York City. A single sentence char- 
acterizes each title. Includes books about 
New York as it used to be, as it is today 
it appears in verse and prose. 


books. 


Appreciation of painting, a list of ~ 
-ratt 


booklist no 11) 6p ‘36 Enoch 
free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. Emphasizes the popular in- 
troductory books. 
European painting in the nineteenth century. 
fart booklist no 8) 4p °36 Enoch Pratt free 
c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. A _ short list; stops with 
Impressionism. 
Modern painting. (Art booklist no 9) 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. Includes the latest books 
on the most advanced paintings. 
RECREATION 
a for leaders. 4p '35 Long Beach public 
c 
Unannotated, mimeographed author and 
title list of 45 titles on games, handicrafts, 
and nature. 
REFERENCE books 
80y List of reference books used in the 
Boas public library branches. 3p '36 ALA 


6p '36 


ic 
Lists in short-title form, under 40 general 
headings, 86 basic reference books for the 


small library or branch collection. Baséd 
on the study of the measurement of réf- 
erence service made by Miss Edith Guerriér 
for the ALA committee on Library Admin- 
istration. Mimeographed. 


Vv Reference collection for. small libraries. 12p 


33 Ill state lib Ext div Springfield, Ill 2c 
Classified list of 148 of the most useful 
reference tools. Gives complete trade in- 
formation. Dewey arrangement. 
Supplementary list of reference books con- 
tributed by the librarians who cooperated 
in the measurement of reference service 
conducted by Edith Guerrier of the Boston 
public library. 6p °36 ALA 2c 
Expands into a list of about 200 the list 
of reference books used in the Boston pub- 
lic library branches. Includes expensive in- 
dexes and services within the reach of 
larger libraries only. Listed alphabetically 
by subject. Mimeographed. 
RENAISSANCE 
Art of the renaissance in Italy, a list of 
books. (Art booklist no 7) 6p ‘36 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed above. 
SPORTS and athietic games 
Touchdown! Football books for players, 
coaches and spectators, comp by Lillian 
B. Goodhart. 3p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 1c 
An attractive football list printed in 
brown ink on tan paper with an arresting 
cut of a football player on the cover 
Twenty annotated titles are included. Be- 
sides practical ks on tactics for coaches 
and players, a selection has been made for 
the spectator, comprising books on how to 
watch the game and biographies of the 
great coaches. 





